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THE ARTHUR GILLENDER 


LECTURES 
THI Arthur Gillender | 


for two sea 


ectures, wh 
in connec- 
tion with the Sti Practical 
Workers, have been incorporated into thi 


Sunday Lecture Course and art 


ich 


sons have be¢ nN 


given 
1dv-Hours for 
being given 
on eight Sunday aftern 
Hall 


the se 


at 4 o'clock in 
the Lecture While the primary ob- 
ject lectures, given under the 
terms of the will of the late Jessie Gillender 


MONS 
of 
Arthur Gillender, is to meet 


“artisans engaged in crafts 
artistic 


in memory of 
the needs of 
demanding study as expressed in 
the contents of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art,” the subjects are sufficiently general 


in character to be 


of interest to all. The 

lectures in this series still to be given ari 
as follows 

December 17 Design—In Objects of Daily 

Life. Huger Elliott School 

of Industrial Art, Philadelphia 


Decen 31 Interior Decoration—In_ Italy. | 
Charles R. Richards Cooper 
Union ; 
Interior Decoration—In France. § 
William M,. Odom. New : 
York hey hool ot Fine and ' 
\pplied Art ; 
, Interior Decoration—In_ Eng. | 
nd Francis Lenygon ; 
2 terior Decoration—In Amer: | 
ica Fiske Kimball Univer- 
sity of Virginia 


EXHIBITION OF WORK BY 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DESIGNERS 


Exhibition of by 


lui Work Manu- 
facturers and Designers Showing Study of 
the Museum Collections will take place 
from January 14 


this vear 


to February 


28. This will be the seventh in the annual 
series of these collections of current work 


by firms and individual producers engaged 
in the industrial arts, 
to the 


ideas, colors, 


who regularly come 
Museum for suggestions, motives, 
other kinds 
home furnishings, 


aids of many 
in the pro luct ion ol 


or 


costumes, scenery, jewelry, and_ other 
objects in some forty trades established 
and near New York. In fact, many 


in 
designers and manufacturers now come to 
us from afar; Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
Grand Rapids being well represented. A 
typical collection 


, 
pe 


of material will again 
available, illustrating the primary truth 
that Museum do not offer a 


panacea for the incompetent designer or 


resources 
an easy sales-getter for the commercially 
minded manufacturer tradesman, but 
rather a varied and tested fund of infor- 
mation which will aid in producing better 
by of quality and 
attractiveness combined, contribute toward 
the solid foundation of the trades concerned 
with industrial arts. The influence of the 
Museum as manifested in the interest and 
actual output of an increasing number of 
factories, shops, and workrooms is now an 
established factor in American industrial 
art. Many firms situated far from the 
city, as well as those nearer home, look to 
the Museum for assistance and practical 
criticism. Some of the results of this 
study will be shown in the exhibition now 


or 


design and, virtue 
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in preparation, which, as heretofore, will 
bring together not the sum total of the 
year’s work, nor necessarily the best that 
the year has produced, but a group of 
objects in many fields considered thor- 
oughly representative in their respective 
trades; objects, furthermore, the majority 
of which are produced several at a time. 
It is, of course, in the direction of quantity 
production that our greatest service lies. 
K. F. 2. 


THIS SEASON’S CONCERTS 
Wi IH pleasure and gratitude the Mu- 


seum is able to announce that the funds 
for the free orchestral concerts this season 
have now been guaranteed, and the con- 
certs will be given as before on Saturday 
evenings in January and March. The 
pleasure is in behalf of the thousands who 
have come to look upon these concerts as a 
principal feature of their winter’s enter- 
tainment, and the gratitude to those whos« 
generosity has again made this possiblk 
First among the latter is John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who for the fourth time has 
contributed the of the for a 
series of four concerts, and following close 
upon him is the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
organization based upon the 
1). Juilliard for the 
advancement of popular musical education 
in this city. This Foundation has only 
recently begun its active work, and one of 
its first appropriations was the sum of four 


the 


music 


cost 


dation, an 
great bequest ot A. 


thousand dollars towards defraving 
expenses ol this season’s concerts in th 
Museum as being, in the words of one of its 
trustees, “just such work as Mr. Juilliard 
had in mind when he made provision for 
aid for good music for the public without 
cost to the public.”’ 

This contribution was welcome not only 
because it was greatly needed to ensure the 
success of our enterprise this year, but no 
less so as a recognition by an organization 
charged with heavy responsibilitic s of what 
the Museum has already accomplished in 
developing the taste for good music among 
our people. The balance required for giv- 


i) 
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wr 


OF ART 
ing two complete series has been promised 
by two friends of the Museum whose names 
are withheld for the present 

We can therefore promise that the con- 
the same high quality as 
orchestra will consist of 
players—extra men 
being added as occasion requires and they 
will be under the able leadership of David 
Mannes, to whose interest in this 
branch of Museum work our success in the 


certs will be of 
heretofore, the 
fifty-four symphony 


great 


past seasons has been largely due. 

lo many readers of the BULLETIN it will 
of Museum 
concerts cost, and a 
been published before we 


to know what the 


s the figures have not 


be interest 
may say that last 
season the average cost of tl 


for each concert was slightly under $1 200, 


we OTe he Stra 


or about $0,600 for the eight. 
to this there was the extra time 


corps of attendants, light, heat, and inci- 


In addition 
for the full 


dentals, averaging $545 per concert, or 
$4,360 for the eight, which was paid by the 
Museum out of its own funds. Thus the 
total cost approximated $14,000. 

\s to the attendance, the figures have 
been stated more than once but they still 
remain impressive. During the last two 
seasons the average per concert has been 


about 7,000, at two the audience numbered 


10,000, and at several it has been more than 


twice the capacity of the Metropolitan 
Opera House! 

This season’s concerts will take place on 
Saturday evenings January 6, 13, 20, and 
27, and March 3, 10, 17, and 24. The 
will begin promptly at 8 and last until 
about 10. No tickets are required for 
admission. On the days of the concerts 
the Museum will be open continuously 
from 10 A.M. tO 10:45 P.M., In order to 
enable those who attend to visit the col- 


conveniently, and the Museum 
Restaurant will be open from 12 until 8. 
\t 5:15 p.M. on these days Miss Frances 
Morris, assisted by Miss Alice Nichols and 
the Euphonic Trio, will give free lectures 
in the Museum Lecture Hall on the Or 


chestra, with special reference to the pro 


lections 


grams of the evenings 
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THE STATUE OF A BODHISATI 
VA FROM YUN-KANG 


FROM the third to the seventh cen 
tury China passed through troubled times 
With the fall of the Han Dynasty 
\. D., the unity of the Empire was lost and 

i 


in 220 
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ART 


tic taste, ardent Buddhists, full of religious 
zeal. Following the example of the Indian 
Buddhist, and probably inspired by the 
accounts which monks brought from India 
of rock-cut temples, they carved a series of 
chapels and shrines in the rock of the Wu 


chou mountain, the present Yun-kang, 





the country was divided into different some twenty miles from Tatung-fu. The 
states; during the period known as the cutting of these temple grottoes must have 
YUN-KANG TEMPLE GROTTO 
BEFORE THE STATUE WAS REMOVED 
“Six Dynasties,” small kingdoms fought begun early in the fifth century; Wen 
each other and a number of unimportant Cheng, who reigned from 452-465, ap- 
sovereigns fixed their capitals in different pointed Tan yao, a monk, to cut five 


At the end of 
a tribe from 
invaded 


cities all over the country. 
the fourth century the Wei, 
East Mongolia and Manchuria, 
the country successfully from the north and 
established their court in 386 near the pre- 
sent city of Tatung-fu in Shansi northwest 
of the spot where later Peking was built. 
These northern Wei ruled a great part 
of China from 386 till 557; they were a 
strong and fresh race gifted with great artis- 


25 


> 


temples with colossal figures in the rock; 
the work at Yun-kang continued till 494, 
when the Wei moved their capital south 
to Loyang, the present Honan-fu. Here 
temples of the same kind were cut in the 
rocks of Lung-men (the dragon gate) first 
by the Wei and later by the T’ang. These 
Wei sculptures, specially the early ones in 
Yun-kang, are the best that Chinese art has 
produced, and the rock temples both in 
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Yun-kang and Lung-men are the two main 
sources of our knowledge of early Chinese 
stone carving the time the 
sources from which came many of the pieces 
which have left China 

Though these temple grott 
been suggested by their Indian prototypes, 


compared in and 


and at 


same 


ves may have 


they cannot be size 


PFROPOLITAN 
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richly decorated 
/ 


Saved 


eXcet dingl\ 


pression Ol 
halls where good taste miraculously, 
the situation 

[he side of the Wu chou hill forms a long 
time the 


rock wall where probably at one 
hill straight wall 
is honeycombed with shrines and halls: 


the good-sized tem- 


crumbled away his 
on 


le thre 


right-hand si 


still used 





elaboration with the cathedral-like temples — ples are and in fairly good con- 
in Ajunta or the elaborate later Ellora dition. In front of these rock-cut halls 
YUN-KANG TEMPLE GROTTO 
AFTER THE STATUE WAS REMOVED 
shrines; they are very much simpler, their stood wooden entrance structures, dwell- 
only wealth being an unheard-of profusion _ ings for the priests, etc., the rock chambers 


of carved figures. The architecture is 
reduced to a minimum, specially in Lung- 
men; but in Yun-kang, though the general 
design is simple, it has been carefull) 
thought out, the shrines are decorated with 
sculpture all over but it is done in sucl 
way that the carvings form part of th 
general plan. While in the Lung-men grot 
toes the original design has often 
lost or crowded out by ex voto groups and 
Statues cut out of the rock wherever spac 
could be found, 


been 


Yun-kang gives the im- 


forming only the shrines [he three exist- 
| 


l 
| have thes wood 


ing temples sti en facades 
with columns, doors, and curved roofs 
which lean against the rock wall. These 
facades contain the staircases leading to 


{ 


for most of the shrines had 
still existing 
temples even have a terraced upper struc- 


1ioOors; 


the upper 
two or three floors and the 
ture with a complicated system of galleries 
leading from one to the other. 

[he plan of the Yun-kang shrines Is very 


simple, the larger ones consist of a square 
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hall with opposite the door a wide entrance 
to the inner semicircular or horseshox 
shaped shrine itself. Over the entrance 
to the chapel is generally a large bay, per 
haps the survival of the Indian sun window 
in Hindu temples, which throws the light 
on a colossal figure of Buddha with thi 
usual attending Bodhisattvas standing to 
the right and left, while further the walls 
are decorated with niches holding single 
figures or trinities, rows of saintly persons 
flying angels, demons, et Remarkable 
ire the beautifull esigned and carved 
ceilings, the lint of the entrance doors, 
ind the re us Of tl { Ss, mostl\ 1eco 
rated witl lying I draperies, etc 


ery elaborate but alw adheres to the 
lines of the original design and 1s always 
in perfect good taste—in perfect good 
taste when it has not been restored by 


order of her Majesty the Empress Dow- 


ager, when new heads and hands have 
not been added modeled in mud by the 
village carpenter and painted in shocking 
colors. In that case it takes some careful 


nD | 1 t1 " 
ithusiastic visitor 


observation before the 
recognizes the beauty of the original design 
under the sins of modern religious zeal 
[hese improvements have fortunately been 
limited to the which are 
still temples in use, but alongside 


of these is a long row of smaller shrines, 


main. shrines, 


actual 
yrobably the earlier ones and considered 
f 

less important. 
bled down, some 


Some have partly crum- 


are used as hay lofts or 
worse, here and there one sees the holes in 
the rock which held thi 
long since disappeared, and the upper floors 


High up a large Bud- 


wooden facades, 


cannot be reached. 
dha smiles out of a window which was once 
the entrance to a sacred hall. One longs to 
get in to see the sculptures so well protected 
from the profane collector’s hand, but the 
stairs and galleries disappeared ages ago 
and the smiling saints feel very safe. 

All these shrines, walls, and ruins are 
profusely decorated with sculpture and 
from every corner a charming, mysterious, 
far-away smile greets the visitor. The 
sculpture of the Wei has this delightful 
expression, specially the Bodhisattvas and 
the angels; of course the Buddhas have to 


254 


be more serious but it almost seems to be 
difficult. The Wei smile can be compared 
to the expression on the faces by Leonardo 
da Vinci, a far-off, tender, superhuman, and 
infinite charm. We find 
the same expression on the early sculptures 


grave smile of 


at Lung-men in the caves carved by the 
Wei, but it is one of the characteristics and 
‘at charms of the Yun-kang grottoes. 

In one of the smaller chapels which has 
lost its front and the greater part of its 
sides, the back wall is decorated with nine 


OT 


niches, placed in rows of three. In the 
central niche sat behind stone curtains a 
Buddha which was destroyed at an early 
date, perhaps when Buddhism was perse- 
cuted; to the right and left Manjusri and 
Samantabhadra sat cross-legged, each with 
lion and the 


s more like a 


his emblematic animal, the 
elephant—here the elephant 
kylin; over the Buddha sat also « ross-legged 
Kuan Yin with small 
great charity; on 
ddhas sitting in 
in the lowest row three Bud- 


Avalokitesvara or 
children emblematic of 


1 
n 
were two | 


IS 
either sidk su 


niches, whil 
lhas sat, each between two attendants. We 


give a reproduction taken from Chavannes’ 
Mission Archéologique to show how the 
chapel looked in 1907 and another from a 
photograph taken in 1917 after two figures 
had been removed and a hole made where 
the destroyed Buddha once was. A mod- 
ern curio hunter found that the back wall 
of the chapel was thin because another 
chamber had been cut out behind it; prob- 
ably a hole was cut through the niche of 
the destroyed central figure and then the 
two best-preserved Bodhisattvas, Saman- 
tabhadra and Avalokitesvara, were cut out 
and removed. 

Last summer the Museum acquired in 
Paris the Kuan Yin, the figure which sat 
originally in the middle of the upper row. 

he tiny little children or human figures 
which stood originally in the two corners 
were probably smashed during the removal, 
as well as the frill at the lower border of 
the robe; but in the diadem remains the 
Amitabha, which helps us to 
3odhisattva, Avalokites- 
The figure has been 


figure of 
recognize in the 
vara the merciful. 
placed in Room E 11, where the mysterious 
Bodhisattva meets again one of its com- 
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panions taken at the same time from the 
Yun-kang grottoes and lent some years ag 
to the Museum by Philip Lehman. Both 
have been put on high pedestals in order to 
render as nearly as possible the elevated 
position from which they used to smile 
down on the pious pilgrims who visited the 
temple grottoes of Yun-kang. 


A GREEK 
AKROTERION 


A TALL mar- 
ble shaft, crowned 
by a finial, was a 
favorite type of 
grave monument 
in ancient Greece; 
and it is indeed a 
singularly beauti- 
ful and appropri- 
ate form of memo- 
rial The height 
of the shaft com- 
manded the atten- 
tion of the passer- 
by, its face made a 
convenient field 
for the recording 
of the name or 
names of the dead 
and the sculptured 
finial standing out 


against the sky 
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Some years ago we acquired such an 
akroterion, which has become one of the 
admired pieces in our collection. 
have had the fortune to 
obtain another (fig. 1; height 3 ft. 52 in 
[1.048 m.]).. A comparison between these 
two examples is instructive. Both 
fourth-century products and show in ad- 
dition to the volutes and palmettes a bed 


most 


Now we 200d 


are 


of akanthos leaves 
from which the 
rest of the orna- 
made to 
and in both 
cases the palmette 


ment 1s 
rise: 


is divided into 
two halves with a 
rosette plac ed be- 
But 
€A- 
there are 
two rows of akan 


tween them 
In our new 


ample 


thos leaves at the 
bottom, the pal 
ornament 1s 
double, and the 


mette 


tips of the pal- 
mette leaves are 
made to stand out 
free from the back- 
ground. And thes« 
simple changes 


make ol the Same 
an entirely 


different 


MOLIVE 
COMPposl- 


could be made into tion. Such varia- 
al beautiful crown- FIG. |. GREEK AKROTERION tions were indeed 

—— ,' 
ing feature. The ead pevdsn ten Uiars OF Ceres eheiOunh endless. It is quite 


Greek sculptor’s 
treatment of this ‘“akroterion’”’ 
teristic of his method of work. 


is charac- 
He Kept 


practically the same motive throughout 
two centuries—a pair of volutes sur- 
mounted by a palmette—and yet no two 


examples of the large number preserved are 
identical. There is naturally the develop- 
ment from the simple early rendering to ¢ 
richer and more luxuriant form in the 
fourth century; but apart from this there 
is also a constant variety of detail—and, 
more important still, every time the lines 
of the composition are felt afresh, so that 
each piece is an original product 


to 


7.) 


a fascinating oc- 
the 
Grabreliefs 


over, for instance, 
Attische 
and watch in these excellent re- 
productions of examples the 
Greek designer’s mind at work. We shall 
find here a tendril or leaf or flower 
added, there the number of the 
of the palmette changed, here the volutes 
made double instead of single, there the 
akanthos sheaths from which the volutes 
rise enlarged; always a touch somewhert 

that an original mind was at 
And besides these 


cupation to look 


plates ot Conze’'s 
314-352) 
preserved 


new 


leaves 


to show 


work. constant, subtle 


variations on the same theme we remar! 
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the beautiful workmanship and ise Of a good-sized dowel hole—3,, by 3 in. 
composition. Each part of tl sign is (.78 by .77 cm.) and 43 in. (1.15 cm.) deep, 
perfectly adap ed to pace and p diminishing somewhat toward the top—has 
t occupies, and the whol 1 spite of it en cut at the bottom for attachment to 
strict formalization, conveys admirably th he shat We may suppose that either 
feeling of plant growth. As an archit sculptor or customer changed his mind 
tural ornament it is certainly one of the while the work was proceeding; and since 
most successful that have been pro \thenian grave stelae were made to be seen 

Phe finials which come closest toournew from the front only (at least in the old 
example in composition are the one crown \thenian Kerameikos!) no great harm was 
ing the monument of the brothers Agathon lon Ihe rough state in which the backs 


and sosikrates, Still 


in place in the an 


cient cemeter\ 

Athens (Conze, N 
1535 nd those 
described in’ Nos 


mens, the tips of 
palmettes—danger- 
ousl\ exposed pa 
are missing, and 
they have 
stored, as 
parts of th 
below 
On the back Ol 
our akroterion a de- 
sign similar to that 
the front ts 
roughly sketched 


fig. 2), the original 





of many grave 
monuments are left 
is sufficient proof of 
and incident- 
ally shows us that 
the Greek sculptor 


this, 


could neglect the 


parts of his work 
which did not show, 
as much as any 
artist 

Our new akro- 
terion has been 
mounted on a 


wooden shaft eight 
feet high and placed 
in the Classical 
Sculpture Hall 
What the height of 
the original marble 


shaft with its base 
was there 1s, of 
course, no means of 


telling. Actually 





intention evident! 
having been to ri 


peat the ornament 

front and back, as 

we actually find it in the handsome akro- 
terion in Boston (cf. our |restored| cast 
No. 663). Another instance of such a 
rough laying out of the design on the 
back of the akroterion 1s in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge (Conze, No. 1543 There 


account that 
these are unfinished examples Phe Cam- 
example had part of 
preserved, though this 
exampl« 


is no reason to think on this 
bridge originally 
its inscribed shaft 


has since been lost; 


and in our 


BACK 
AKROTERION 
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preserved examples 
vary considerably, 
[he total height of 
the monument ofthe 
brothers Agathon and Sosikrates is about 
twenty-three feet; that of Koroibos, in the 
about ten feet. It seemed 


OF GREEK 


Same cemetery, 
advisable for us, since the akroterion could 
not be placed out of doors as it was origin- 
ally, not to mount it too high, 1n order that 
both the general effect and the details of 
the workmanship might be appreciated. 
isi Ay 


Cf. Briickner, Der Friedhof am Eridanos, p. 41! 
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AN EARLY GOTHIC CRUCIFIX 


W OOD carving was largely practised 
throughout the Middle Ages, but owing 
to the easy destructibility of the material, 
surviving specimens of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries are exceedingly rare. 
The Museum has lately acquired a su- 





the broken and rippling folds of drapery 
about the hips. The body is painted in 
flesh tints; the hair is dark with traces of 
gold; the drapery is gray blue [his tona- 
lity, worn and fused by time, complements 
the exquisitely subtle modeling of the ema- 
ciated body and the gently tragic face. 
The impersonal quality of thirteenth- 


CRUCIFIX CARVED IN OAK 


FRENCH, EARLY 


preme example in an early Gothic crucifix, 
probably from the Ile-de-France and dat- 
ing about 1300. The figure! is carved in 
oak and retains to a large degree its origi- 
nal polychromy; the cross and nails are 
modern. 

The body bears slightly forward; the 
head inclines to the right; the legs ar 
crossed. The continuous, sweeping lines of 
the body are emphasized by contrast with 


‘Height, 45 inches. Shown in Wing J], Room 13 


GOTHIC PERIOD 


century sculpture is here modified by a 
In the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth cen 
turies, to which period the Museum cruc! 
ascribed, Christian art was 


new spirit of appealing tenderness 
] 


fix may be 
abandoning its formalistic aspect and be 
coming more emotional Instead of 
representing the Saviour as a_ hierarchy 


conception, open-eyed, and 


crowned as an earthly sovereign, the suffer 


impassive, 


ing Christ is now depicted with pathos, but 
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without the excessive realism of tl ‘ 
[his emotional atti- 
tude toward the representation of Christian 
themes appeared in France during the last 
quarter of the thirteenth 
gradually superseded the 

and idealistic interpretations as exemplified 
in the yclopaedic 
monumental church sculpture. As _illus- 
trating the change to a more personal and 
emotional 
appear on the exterior of churches for thi 


Gothic period new 


century and 


earlier didactic 


vast enc 


programs oO} 


mood, scenes of the P: 


first 
still 


' 
facades of Rouen, Rheims 


[he Museum 


time at this period; the Crucifixion 1s 


rarely represented but 


cathedrals 


largely idealistic in form but infused wit! 
1 new pathetic quali would seem to 
yvelong to the late vears of the thirteenth 
or to the beginning of t f teenth cen 
tur More specificall tn be com- 
pared with the work of ivor rvers in 
the question of dating 

\ close analogy exists to an ivory trip 


tvch from St. Sulpice-de-Tarn in the Clun 
Museum, which M. Koechlin assigns to the 
Atelier of the Tabernacles of the Virgin, 
which flourished at g 
vears of the fourteenth century.! 
comparison may be made with an 
diptych in the South Kensington Museum, 
similarly dated by Maskell.2 Paris was 
the center of ivory production at this tim 
and our crucifix to the 

similar place of origin. 
If the crucifix were not executed at 
itself, it would seem at least to be surely 
a work of the Ile-de-France school 


Paris duris 


VOT) 


the analogies of 


Ivories suggest a 


Ms 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH DAY-BED 


HE second half of the seventeenth 
century marked throughout western 
Europe by a decided amelioration of living 
conditions amounting, in the case of the 
wealthy upper classes, to the attainment 
of a degree of luxury hitherto reached only 


Was 


'R. Koechlin 
Francais, Gazette des 


\. Maskell 


Quelques Ateliers d’Ivoiriers 
\rts 


Beaux 


I vories, 1QO05 
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by the 
recorded for us not only 
furniture of this date which has survived 
but also in its remarkable variety of form. 
A real leisure class seems to have come into 


great. This change has been 


Very 


existence who demanded according to their 
the maximum amount of physical 
comfort. 

\s one instance of this, we find the day- 
bed or couch appearing as a_ separate 
furniture during the reign of 

One of the earliest mentions 
in the memoirs of Mme. de 
and the earliest sur- 
this 


taste 


article of 


Louis XI\ 
of it 1s found 
Motteville (« 


a"? ] 
Viving actual 


1050 


examples corroborate 


date. Up to this time, the gentleman and 
lady of high degree, and necessarily their 


inferiors, seem to have taken their “‘forty 
winks’”’ in the majestic though cumbersome 
hundreds of years had 


bed which tor man\ 


been the most imposing article of furniture 


n all households. Reclining there in state, 
1ev had given audience to their retainers 
ind conducted a large part of their affairs, 
i custom which nominally in the Jit de 7us- 

>of the French mon long survived 
the actuality. The conservatism which 
hedged about royal etiquette had no such 
noble whose 


irchy 


comfort-lov 


force for the Ing 
seigniorial functions had largely fallen into 
with his near the 
court. A refinement of manners following 
on this increased ease of life brought with 


it a desire for privacy The bed chamber 
its public 


residence at or 


disuse 


was deprived of a large part of 
uses, which were relegated to the anteroom, 
from which developed the boudoir of the 
eighteenth century. Here it was that the 
nobility of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries received informal visits and could 
fall asleep comfortably over the maxims of 
la Rochefoucauld or the latest fable of 
la Fontaine. But a ponderous bon viweur 
with a tendency to gout would not find a 
chair the most comfortable resting place 
with the aid of a What 
could be simpler than to extend the seat of 
this chair over six or eight legs instead of 
four and make it possible to recline at 
ease, with a comfortable padding of down 
mattress and cushions over the caning. 
Thus appeared the Jit de repos, chaise 
longue, or day-bed. With the eighteenth 


even footstool 
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in the amount of 
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century the fixed upholstery and more 
ample lines of the Regency armchair were 
generally adopted, but no really essential 
change in form was made. 

The day-bed! recently acquired by the 
Museum is of this type, being made prob- 
ably during the first years of the reign of 
Louis XV. The piece* is unusual both in 
its size and the elaborate treatment of the 
The average bed of 


half feet in 


cresting of the back. 


this sort 1s about two and a 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ART 


tury workers who resorted to the asym- 
metric shell and floral forms of the purer 
rococo. While this later work had little 
to do with laracterized by the 
same vigor of execution and somewhat un- 
certain design which he displays. In this 
light the Museum piece may be classified 
as a product of this provincial school. 

he finest part of the design is undoubt- 
in the treatment of the foot with its 


pierced 


loro, it is « 


edly 


generous coquille and carefully 
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width, while this nearly attains the noble 
proportions of three, allowing ample room 
for even the portliest official of the Arsenal 
at Toulon in the neighborhood of which it 
was undoubtedly made. 

The decoration of the royal galleys under 
the supervision of Pierre Puget had at- 
tracted to Toulon a number of skilled 
wood-carvers, one of whom, Bernard Toro, 
became famous in some degree as a leader 
of a school of wood-carvers remarkable 
chiefly for the vigor and vivacity of the 


masks which formed the chief features of 


their decorations. The use of the masks 
was largely abandoned by eighteenth-cen- 


1 Hoentschel Sale, 1919, Cat. no. 201 
2Acc. No. 22. 144; H. 48} in., W. 333 in., L. 
693 in. Exhibited in Wing J, Room 11 


PI 


LOUIS 


RIOD O} 


' 1 
drawn apron. Incidentally the eminent! 
satisfactory treatment of the legs and skirt- 


ing in general, a problem similar to that of 
the console, would favor its attribution to 
} ] 


a scnooi ofl 


The carving of the cresting with its 


console builders like that ol 
loro. 
dragons’ heads and crossed palms, Is also ex- 
ceedingly good, but perhaps a little over- 
elaborate, though this would probably be 
corrected were the piece seen with its origi- 
nal covering of Genoese velvet. The bed 1s 
very well constructed, 
taken to plant pieces with grain at right an- 


special care being 


gles on corners which might split or thread 
off. The frame. of solid walnut, gives no 
indication of ever having been painted, a 
condition to which the brilliant patine ol 
the arms is probably due. 

lhough it lacks the sprightliness of later 
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t n 


Parisian work, the piece certain! 


feeling of solid comfort and spk 
ably more 
It is manifestly the spacious thre 
eold-laced and bewigged magist 
than the dainty shrine of a mid- 


century queen of beauty. It d 


appropriate to its pla 
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ly gives a positivi fhe only way out of the di- 


ndor, prob lemma, therefore, for the Department of 
e and ust Prints, 1s o1 1 a while to arrange an ex- 
yne OF some Dition | typical and more noteworthy 
rate rather yrints ted from its accessions during 
eighteenth- some recent period, and to invite the public 


for itself. Such an exhi- 


to come and see 





time before woman became the arbiter o tion has now been hung in the north print 

taste and manners and tl le ref sallery, to be on view until the middle of 

assumed the elegance of the painte January, and it is earnestly hoped that 

boudoir 1 indispensable in the mise en — the portion of the public which 1s interested 

CRI \ BED CH Cl R 

cene of  eighteenth-ci I ntr S ind it convenient to 

apostrophized | M. de Rougemon S the Museum and take a look 

at it, because there is to be seen a group 

Meuble diser CT of prints many of which are of verv great 

teres comparative few of which 

lu fus nommé par la pares re ft lily to be seen elsewhere in New 
Débaptisé par le plaisir Yor 

\M | Natur S e coherency of 1n- 

Cr xhibition, the material of 

RECENT ACCESSIONS INO THI which it is composed coming from too man\ 


PRINT ROOM 
MASTER 


FROM time to 
mention in these pages a 
which er the Musi 
room, but more than that 
in the BULLETIN unless its cha 
to be fundamentally 
are not to be read say 


AND 
KS. OQ) 


time 1 1s 


items 


nt 
ent 


changed. 
ing by the 
ened of collectors and even the\ 
any list of prints which is not 
the excitement of 
nothing is more deadly dull tha 
and 


them with 


rows Of names 


Only statisticians pretend to cope with such be 


things, and their pretenses, as a 
knows, are summed up in thi 


grammatical comparison in which they ap- 
pear as the superlative of a rath 


titles and 


PHI widely separated periods and countries and 
too many aspects of thought 
nners, but just because of this there 
something in it which will prove 


is probably 


of interest to everyone, no matter how nar- 


n’s pri rowly restricted his interests are. unless it 
don be that they are lithographs or Italian 
racter we! Renaissance sil sheet woodcuts, none of 
Mere lists which is shown. Is he addicted to Italian 
most hard Renaissance engraving, there Is a pecu- 
balk befor: liarly fine impression of Mantegna’s great 
to suppl oblong Entombment, a print fully worthy 
sale, for of the great master and the great period 


it produced it. Should his interests lie 
Alps, he will find unusually) 
autiful impressions of plates by 


van Meckenem and Schongauer, and 


nad tn. 


north of the 


n rows a 
i numbers 
great 
Il the world — Israel 
well-known in array of engravings by the Master E. S. 
[he northern woodcut is also represented 
beginning with the 


r common by a few fine examples 
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illustrations in such a book as the famous 
Ulm edition of Boccaccio’s Noble Ladies of 
1473 and coming down to work by some of 
our own contemporaries, including on the 
way especially worth-while things by such 
men as Direr, Lucas of Levden, Golt- 
zius and, in the nineteenth century, three 
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volumes illustrated by Daumier. <A little 
group of Italian books calls attention to 
itself by the presence, among other equally 
interesting examples, of such better-known 
items as the Venetian Herodotus of 1404 
and the Florentine Laudi of Jacopone da 
Todi of 1490. The etchings shown begin 
chronologically with Jerome Hopfer’s por- 
trait of the Emperor Charles V, in which 
there can be clearly seen traces of the craft 
and workmanship of the armorers who first 
used acids to bite metal plates. Another, 
early but somewhat later, etching is a mag- 
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nificent impression of Lautensack’s large 
three Nuremberg, which 
shows the town much as it must have ap- 
peared in Direr’s day. The Presentation 
in the Temple in the dark manner, one of 
Rembrandt’s greatest masterpieces, is also 
there, 


sheet view of 


as are the plates of Nymphs and 


GEORGI 


MASTER E. S. 


Satyrs by most 
charming painter-etchings of the eighteenth 


century lhe last century is represented, 


Fragonard, perhaps the 


among other fine examples, by Goya's 
Blind Street Singer, his largest and one of 
his rarest plates, by a bound set of the same 
master’s Disasters of War, several fine De- 
lacroixs, and Degas’ Self-portrait. There 
are early aquatints and soft-ground etch- 
ings, and the mezzotint is represented by a 
fresh, crisp copy of Evelyn’s Sculptura, one 
of the plates in which is the famous Head 
of the Executioner by Prince Rupert of the 
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Pfalz who, not content with being one of 
the most dashing cavalry leaders of his day 
and an admiral in the navy, found time to 
be one of the earliest and best of the mezzo- 
tinters. 

The labels on the prints and books ex- 
hibited contain short comments intended to 
help the visitor to a better understanding 
of their particular excellences and interest. 

Of all the accessions to the collection dur- 
ing the period of growth represented by this 
little exhibition, the most important, and 
it is one of the most important made during 
the life of the print room, is the group of 
engravings by the primitive German en- 
graver known as the Master E.S. Had it 
not been for the political disturbances in 
the Austrian lands, the two famous collec- 
tions in the Albertina and the Hausbiblio- 
thek in Vienna would probably not have 
been amalgamated, and it would never have 
happened that the duplicates in the two 
collections, thus made one, could have been 
acquired by purchase. This, however, has 
happened and the Museum was thus fortu- 
nate enough to be able to secure the largest 
group of engravings by E. S. that has 
changed ownership at one time in a hundred 
years. It was literally a unique opportun- 
ity—and those who follow affairs in the 
world of prints know how uncommon such 
a thing is. Thanks to it the Museum, if 
not as rich as the much older and more fa- 
mous public collections of Europe in the 
work of this master, now has such a group 
of his prints as several years ago would have 
been thought impossible ever to acquire. 
Luckily they are spread throughout his ca- 
reer, so that not only some of his earliest 
pieces but some of the very last can now be 
seen in originals in New York 

Thoroughly to appreciate the importance 
of such an acquisition as this requires, per- 
haps, a little explanation, as the prints by 
E. S. are of such great rarity and come from 
such an early period in the history of en- 
graving that even the greatest and most 
assiduous collectors only infrequently can 
possess examples from his hand. Even a 
set of facsimiles ot his prints has yet to be 
published, although it is understood that 
such a publication is now under way in 
Berlin. 


Prior to the time of Diirer, German en- 
graving is conveniently to be classified in 
four groups, typified in their chronological 
order by the Master of the Playing Cards, 
the Master E. S., Schongauer, and Israel 
van Meckenem. So far as can be deter- 
mined, the Master of the Playing Cards, 
who stopped work presumably about 1450, 
was the earliest of all German engravers. 
Aside from himself, his generation of en- 
gravers, like that of the Master E. S., was 
composed of a very few men whose work, 
however interesting for archaeological reas- 
ons, 1s of slight artistic importance. Possi- 
bly the most famous of them is the Master 
of the Berlin Passion, who upon a plate of 
which so far as known only one unique 
impression survives engraved the figures 
1446, which thus is the earliest dated en- 
graving o. which there is any record. The 
Master of the Playing Cards himself en- 
graved a portrait of Saint Bernardino of 
Siena, who was canonized in 1449. Like 
the Flagellation of 1446, it is known only 
in One impression, which however holds the 
proud position of being the earliest of all of 
the millions of engraved portraits. With 
one great exception the second generation 
of engravers much resembled the first in 
their primitive and crude artistry. This 
exception is the Master E. S., who was the 
second engraver to put a date upon a plate 
and the first to sign one with his initials. 
He was not only a man of decided individ- 
uality, standing far above the ruck of his 
few contemporaries and predecessors, but 
an artist of real distinction who, unlike any 
of them, was to make a mark in the artistic 
history of engraving. He was, moreover, 
not only fertile in ideas but a very hard and 
active worker, there being in existence 1m- 
pressions of 317 plates from his hand. How 
many have vanished no one can tell, for of 
these 
unique, while of his two sets of playing 
cards, which together must have contained 
are known, leav- 


317 the impressions from 95 are 


about 100 cards, only 57 
ing a balance of say 43 unaccounted for. 
Among the prints by Israel van Mecke- 
nem there are 38 which are recognizable as 
copies of lost originals by E. S. We can 
thus say that we know he must have made 
at least 400 prints, and probably many 
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more. His last prints bear the dates 1466 
and 1407. The third generation of en- 
gravers produced two remarkable men, 
Schongauer and the artist known either as 
the Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet or 
the Master of the Housebook. The fourth 
group is typified by Israel van Meckenem, 
an artist of quite inferior capacity, though 
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details from E. S.’s large plate of the Em- 
peror and the Sibyl, a fine impression from 
which is now in the Museum, was copied in 
that Virgin with the Snake which is one of 
the last prints made by the Master of the 
Playing Cards. Schongauer, though not a 
secondary man, did not hesitate on at least 
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gifted with a certain ability in social cari- 
cature, whose work in far the greater part 
consists of copies of prints by, his more 
gifted predecessors and contemporaries. 
among them being no less than 183 after 
E. S., and a number after Durer. It is 
largely through the copies made from one 
another by the secondary engravers of the 
fifteenth century that it is possible to place 
them in their respective time groups. Thus 
we know that E. S. was working before the 
Master of the Playing Cards died, because 


one occasion to look very hard at a print 
BAPTIST IN THE DESER1 
MASTER E. S$ 

by E. S. Israel, as we have seen, copied 


not only E. S., whose pupil he may have 
been, but at the other end of his life, the 
much younger Diirer. The Coronation of 
the Virgin by him, in the present exhibi- 
tion, is a copy after Holbein the elder, and 
he actually retouched the original worn 
plate of E. S.’s playing card of the “Tier 
Dame,”’ an impression of which is also now 
shown, and added his housemark to this its 
second state 


lo come back to the Master E. S. Not 
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artist of 


- . key - . = 
engravers working prior to 1470 


only was he the greatest 


; 


by far the most prolific, his at least 400 
l 


plates looming large in number when com- 
pared with Schongauer’s 117 and Direr’s 


101 Because of this and the way in which 
he exerted an enormous in 
Alps 


down to 1500 and even later, for copies of 


he Was COplt d, 


fluence over all engraving north of the 


his prints were made as late as after 
Probably the 


LOOO 


most widely spread set of dt 
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MAS 
from his hand were his engraved 
illustrations for the Ars Moriendi, which 
were many times copied in engraving and 
on wood, inter alia serving as the originals 
from which the famous block books were 
copied. The most notoriously copied of 
his prints, however, are probably those, of 
which three are now on exhibition, that 
served as models for the Florentine en- 
gravers of the Prophets and Sibyls. 

[he reasons that lay back of this great 
popularity were his, for his time, pre- 
eminent draughtsmanship, his skill in con- 
structing a picture, and the charm and 
abundance of his ornamental detail. In 
addition he was the first great experimenter 
in technique, and may be regarded as the 


Signs 
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first man to set line engraving upon that 
path which through the work of such bur- 
Schongauer, Direr, Goltzius, 
Nanteuil, Beauvarlet, Porporati, and Gail- 
lard has extended down to our own time 
Luckily there is included in the present so 


nists as 


miscellaneous exhibition a fine impression 
of Mantegna’s Entombment, comparison 
prints by E. S. and 
chongauer will show more clearly than 


of which 
S 


with the 


many words the peculiar importance of this 
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particular aspect of E. S.’s work 


tegna was a painter 
use the graver, for it must be remembered 
that he 
north Italy, he came to it from drawing 
and painting. He therefore naturally used 
the tool of the engraver to make what may 
almost be called imitation drawings rather 
than engravings ‘“‘that you would call”’ en- 
gravings, and in fact in many of the older 


was one of the first engravers in 


collections his prints were classified as draw- 
hey are big and broad and slashing, 
kind as a 


Ings. 
with bold line work of such a 
man only 
tomed to draw with a free-moving point 
like that of brush or chalk or pen. Now, as 
compared with Mantegna, E. S. is tight and 
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cramped and his work all smells of the 
graving tool. The reason is that he was 
not a painter at all, and certainly a gold- 
smith, at least in his early training. The 
burin was the particular tool of the gold- 
smiths, who from time immemorial had 
used it in decorating and engraving pat- 
terns upon their fine metalwork. They 
were not draughtsmen as painters were but 
ornamentists or decorators of small sur- 
faces, with completely different problems, 
among which was prominent the necessity 
or popular demand that the work be tidy 
full of minute detail, and, in a word, what 
the Germans call ‘“‘glaenzend.”” The man 
who works on a small surface that has to bx 
held in the hand to be seen and examined, 
as the goldsmith does, rarely or never 1s 
called upon to think of “big’”’ design, and 
draughtsmanship in the painter’s sense ot 
the word is almost never demanded of him 
If these things are borne in mind it im- 
mediately is obvious why E. S. should have 
had such an enormous influence 1n_ the 
North and upon the subsequent history of 
engraving —for where the Italian engravers 
were painters or attached to painters’ stu- 
dios the early northern engravers came out 
of the goldsmiths’ shops, as did even Direr, 
and thus naturally followed the simpler 
path laid down for them by one of their own 
kind. 

Who he was, his name, or his place of 
origin or work, are unknown to us, al- 
though. it seems probable that he worked 
in northeastern Switzerland or in_ the 
southern Rhine country. 

Among the prints by him now on exhibi- 


tion especial attention may be called to the 


Emperor and the Sibyl (L. 192), one of the 


earliest of his works and one historically of 


extreme importance, the beautiful design 
for a paten (L. 149), reproduced on page 
263 of this number of the BULLETIN, which 
is not impossibly the most copied of all 
fifteenth-century engravings, the early 
Visitation (L. 17), the Lovers (L. 211), 
Samson and Delilah (L. 6), Saint George 
and the Dragon (L. 145), and the Knight 
and Lady (L. 212)——as interesting and as 
charming a group of primitive engravings 
as one could well desire to see. 


W. M. I., Jr. 
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THE MUSEUM IN USE 

| HE continued growth in the educa- 
tional work carried on both by the Museum 
and in the Museum is plainly indicated by 
the increasing demands made upon the 
Museum lecture hall and 
Typical of this use is the record of a recent 
Saturday when there met by appointment 
in these rooms eleven groups as follows: 


classrooms. 


three college extension classes, two from 
Columbia University and one from Rutgers 
College; three appointments for members, 
a lecture in the outline course in the history 
of painting, a study-hour, and a story-hour 
for children of members; a class from the 
Manhattan Evening Trade School; a meet- 
ing of the New York Classical Club; two 
lectures given under the auspices of the 
School Art League; and one of the Saturday 
afternoon lectures for the public in the 
Museum course 

[he steadily increasing interest in the 
study-hours for practical workers con- 
ducted by Professor Grace Cornell has 
been again demonstrated by the attendance 
at the fall series. The group meeting on 
Sunday afternoons averaged over a hun- 


dred, thus outgrowing Class Room C. At 
the Friday morning series for salespeople 
recently completed, employees from R. H. 
Macy & Co., Lord & Taylor, James Mc- 
Creervy & Co., Bonwit Teller & Co , and 
Best & Co. were in attendance. The next 
general series begins early in March, but 
four special series have been arranged in 
response to the request of R. H. Macy & 
Co. and Abraham & Straus of Brooklyn, 
to be given at the Museum for their 
executives, buyers, and assistant buyers. 
Other requests for special courses this year 
have been reluctantly denied because Miss 
Cornell’s time is fully occupied. 

\ series of seven story-hours for crippled 
children has been arranged by the Museum 
after consultation with Dr. Adela J. Smith, 
Assistant Director of Physical Training in 
the public schools of the City. Some of 
these children are well enough to attend 
special schools, others must be taught at 
their homes. All have to be conveyed to 
the Museum in automobiles. A _ contri- 
bution of a comparatively small sum for 
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this purpose by any interested person would 
bring rich returns in happiness for the 
children. 

The Board of Examiners of the Depart- 
ment of Education has approved the course 
given by the drawing department of the 
elementary schools in connection with the 
Museum as a sixty-hour course in art 
toward meeting the both of 
eligibility for licenses in free-hand drawing 


conditions 


and of exemption from the academic paper 
in the examination for license as assistant 
to principal. “This course, conducted by 
Miss Chandler for the Museum, consists of 
a talk in the lecture hall on the second Tues- 


day in each month from October to May 
and a supplementary gallery talk on the 
fourth Tuesday in each month to show 


objects illustrative of the last talk. 

Rutgers College offers this year an ex- 
tension course with college credit, in co- 
operation with the Museum, with the pur- 


; 


pose of giving to New Jersey teachers of 


ACCESSIONS 


CLOSE OF THI PHYFI 
EXHIBITION. \s planned, 
the loan exhibition of furniture from the 


DUNCAN 


originally 


workshop of Duncan Phyfe ended on De- 
cember 15. 
CASHMERE SHAWLS ON EXHIBITION. The 


laces in Gallery H 19 have been tempo- 
rarily retired and their places have been 
taken by an exhibition of Cashmere shawls. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Trustees held on November 20, the 
following persons were elected Sustaining 
Members: Miss Mercedes de Acosta, Mrs. 
Margery D. Campbell, Charles L. Carpen- 
ter, Mrs. Wade H. Carpenter, William F. 
Cassin, Mrs. Ethel Clyde, Mrs. William P. 
Douglas, I. L. Dreeben, Mrs. Stephen A. 


Powell, Ernest E. Quantrell, Cherubino 
Raffaelli, Mrs. Albert Rathbone, Alfred 
M. Rau, Mrs. Louis Reckford, Mrs. 


Benjamin F. Rice, Mrs. George Richards, 
John K. Robinson, Jr., Miss Minerva 
Roffmann, and Frederick Sturges, Jr. Two 


FROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
both elementary and high schools an 
opportunity to study the Museum col- 


lections. Teachers of history, English, 
languages, and home economics are availing 
themselves of this opportunity lhe in- 
struction is given by Professor Crow of 
Rutgers College and Miss Coseo of the 
Museum 

New York University, with the co- 
operation of the Art-in-Trades Club, is 
giving at the Museum a course on the 
fundamental principles of art as applied to 
decoration and furnishing of homes, con- 
ducted by Fiske Kimball, professor of art 
and architecture in the University of 
Virginia, with the help of special lecturers 
on the materials of decoration. 

The Library of the Museum has reserved 
books for the use of members of special 
classes such as those attending the outline 
course in the history of painting, the 
Saturday and Sunday gallery talks by Mrs. 
Carey, and the 


Rutgers College course. 


AND NOTES 


hundred and sixty-four persons were elected 
Annual Members. 


HE Museum. Permit us to 
take this opportunity of expressing to the 
members of the Museum the appreciation 
of the Trustees for their generous interest 
and support. In view of this interest may 
we give a brief history of the progress of our 
membership? 

In the early days, it was found necessary 
to establish sort of association to 
give people an opportunity to identify 
themselves closely with the Museum plan 
and its activities. To this end, several 
classes of membership were formed and an 
effort was made, and has ever since been 
continued, to enroll new friends and sup- 
porters with the following results: 


FRIENDS OF 


some 


1870 to 1880 new members added 790 
1880 °*’ 1890 ‘4 2,572 
1590 1900 2,605 
1900 ’ 1910 3,088 
1910 ” 1920 7,503 
1920 ” date 6,460 
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The total membership today is 11,321. 

As was pointed out in a previous num- 
ber of the BuLLeTIN, when one takes 
into consideration the population of New 
York, about 6,000,000 people, it seems as 
if the group of those associated in furthering 
the interest of the public in art ought to 
exceed by many thousands the present 
total, and we hope that in the future it will 
be our pleasure to be able to report a large 
increase in our various classes of member- 
ship, efforts to accomplish which are con- 
stantly being made 


THE Cost OF THE AMERICAN WING. 
From The New York Times of November 
20: “Since announcement was made of the 
oift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. de Forest 
of a new wing for the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art, to house early American art, 
Director Edward Robinson of the Museum 
has made it known that the amount of the 
gift will by no means reach the total of 
$2,000,000, at which the first newspaper 
announcements put it. The amount in- 
volved in jact is more likely to be nearer 
$200,000 than $2,000,000 although the to- 
tal sum has not been stated because it 1s 
not vet known what the building will 


cost. 


THE EGypTiAN EXPEDITION. The 
Egyptian Expedition, whose annual report 
for the past season of 1921-22 appears with 
this number of the BULLETIN, is now about 
to undertake its work of the present win- 
ter—its seventeenth consecutive season. 

The various members of its staff have 
now either reached Egypt or are on their 
way there. A. M. Lythgoe, Curator of 
Egyptian Art, sailed from New York for 
England on the “ Baltic’”’ on November 25, 
accompanied by Mrs. Lythgoe. After a 
conference there regarding publications of 
the Expedition’s work which are now in 
the hands of the Cambridge University 
Press, he will proceed to Egypt, arriving 
there in early January. A.C. Mace, Asso- 
ciate Curator of the Egyptian Department, 
who is in charge of the Expedition’s exca- 
vations at the Pyramids of Lisht, left 
England in early December and on his 
arrival in Egypt will undertake the sea- 


son’s work at Lisht. H.E. Winlock, Associ 
ate Curator of the Egyptian Department, 
who 1s in charge of the Expedition’s work 
at Thebes, sailed from New York on the 
‘“Berengaria,” November 21, accompanied 
by Mrs. Winlock, and is due to reach 
Luxor about December 15. N. de Garis 
Davies, who is in charge of the graphic 
work of the Expedition, left England on 
October 27, accompanied by Mrs. Davies, 
and reached Luxor in early November. 
Charles K. Wilkinson, who is assisting in 
the graphic work of the Expedition, 
reached Cairo in early October, where he 
has been engaged in making for the Mu- 
seum a number of copies in color of certain 
objects in the Cairo Museum. He has 
since joined Mr. Davies in Luxor for the 
regular work of the season. Henry Burton, 
who is engaged in carrying out the Expe- 
dition’s work of forming a photographic 
record of Theban monuments, sailed from 
Brindisi on October 28, accompanied by 
Mrs. Burton, and is now continuing his work 
of the past season at Thebes in securing 
a complete record of the sculptured and 
painted walls of the Tomb of Seti I and 
Walter Hauser and 


surveyors and 


other roval tombs. 
Lindsley F. Hall, the 
draughtsmen of the Expedition, sailed for 
the Mediterranean on November 11 and 
were due at Luxor about December 5. 

lhe Expedition ts continuing the present 
winter the excavation of those particular 
points in its concessions at Lisht and 
[hebes which have produced such interest- 
ing results the past few seasons particularly, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
its results this winter will prove to be of 
equally far-reaching importance. 


RECENT EGypTIAN AcgulisiTIONS. Dur- 
ing the past summer a shipment was re- 
ceived by the Museum comprising the 
results derived from the excavations 
carried out during the past two seasons by 
the Museum’s Egyptian Expedition, as 
well as a number of important objects 
acquired in Egypt by purchase. 

Included in this shipment were the two 
colossal seated statues, in black granite, 
of Merneptah—the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus—from the eastern doorway 


supposed 
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of the Luxor Temple, which had been con- materials—such as funerary statuettes, | 


ceded to the Museum by the Egyptian  ushabti figures, mirrors, toilet vases and Cr 
Government as an offset for the sculptured articles, jewelry (particularly that of the 
and painted limestone sarcophagus, to- Princess Mait, recovered from her tomb at 
gether with an inner painted coffin, of | Thebes), scarabs, funerary stelae of painted 


cypress, both belonging to the Queen wood and of stone, foundation-deposits } 


Aashait, which had been found by our — recovered from the temples of Mentuhotep 
Expedition in her tomb-chamber at Thebes and Hatshepsut at Thebes, as well as a 
and which had been taken by the Egyptian = similar deposit from the Pyramid of 


authorities for the Cairo Museum in the Amenemhat | at Lisht, and many other 


division of the Expedition finds. Thesetwo classes of material. Included in the Iv 
statues of Merneptah were placed on exhibi- — present exhibition also are the remarkable 
tion last month in the Fifth Avenue Hall series of ““Hekanakht letters,’’ on papyrus, } — Je\ 
as announced in the BULLETIN at the time discovered in a tomb of the XI dynasty 

[he other objects comprised in this ship- 2100-2000 B. ¢ at Thebes during last 


ment from Egypt have now been placed on — season’s excavations and described in the 
exhibition in the Third Egyptian Room Expedition Report just issued. In order Mi 
which has been cleared for the purpose, and — to carry out the decipherment and publi- 

will remain on exhibition there throughout — cation of these letters, the Egyptian au- 

the winter They include the objects thorities have permitted them to be J 
vielded by the Expedition’s excavations at’ brought to New York until such time as f{ 


Lisht and Thebes during the past two — that work can be accomplished, when one 


seasons (1920-21 and 1921-22), and date _ half of their number must be returned to 
principally from the XI and XII dynasties become a permanent part of the Cairo 

about 2100-1800 B. C.). A description of — collection. 

most of the objects and the conditions Among the objects in the present ex- 
under which they were found has been hibition which have been acquired by Mt 
given in the Reports of the work of the purchase in Egypt is one of the most y 
Expedition for those two seasons, both the — representative examples of Egyptian sculp- J Pa! 


Report issued as Part II of the BULLETIN ture yet acquired by the Museum—a life- 

I | 

for November, 1921, and that published — sized kneeling statue, in diorite, of Seti | 
as Part II of this BULLETIN and sent to all |, from Abydos, exhibiting all the finest 


members and subscribers. They comprise qualities of modeling achieved even by the 


a wide variety of objects in various — sculptors of that reign and school. 


} Re 
) ae “ erate ss ‘ : 
LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS | 
Sct 
NOVEMBER, 1922 (\ 
I 
CLASS OBJEC! SOURCI 
ARMS AND ARMOI Shield (Setzschild) from Civic Museum of tEX 
Wing H, Room 9 Erfurt, XIV cent.; pair of chain mail \ 
sleeves with cuffs of latten and riveted 
links, XVI cent.,—German Gift of Dr. Bashford Dean 
; j 
Wing H, Room & Black and gold burganet of the guard of 
Christian II of Saxony, German, abt Wor 
1600; boy’s steel jambes (2) made for Tt 
Ludwig II of Hungary, Italian, XVI 
cent.; tassets and genouilléres (2), left 
cuisse of two plates with knee-cop at- 
tached, cuisse of one plate with knee- I 


cop, and left jambe with two plates of 
solleret, by Wolf of Landshut, German, 
A Vi cent. ..... ‘ Purchas« 
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CLASS OBJEC] 


Bowl from Tonkin; vase and cup stand 
Sung dyn. (g60—1280); saucer, Sung or 
Yuan dyn. (960-1367); cups (2), incense 
burner, vase, and stem cup, Yiian or 
early Ming dyn. (1280-1643); jar, Ming 
dyn. (1368-1643),—Chinese; *glazed 
pottery plate and vases (2), American, 
MIOCGM. « «s+ ee re 

*Porcelain jars (2) with covers, Chinese, 
K’ang-hsi period (1662-1722). . 


CERAMICS 
| 
i 


(Floor i. Room 5) 


*Cylindrical box, carved ivory, Spanish 
Hispano-Arab), 999 A. D... 


[VORIE S. 


JEWELRY Gold figure of a lion, Chinese, Wei period 


Wing E, 


Room Q 220-205). 


LEATHERWORK *Box, American, XVII cent 

METALWORK Bronze figure, Bodhisattva, Wei period 
Wing E, Room 9 220-205); bronze figure, Bodhisattva 
Maitreya, Sui period (587-615); bronz 
mirror, inlaid with silver, I’ang dyn. 
Floor II], Room 6 618-906),—Chinese; candlesticks (4), 
Sheffield plate, English or American, 
early XIX cent.; *silver bowl and sugar 
bowl, by Georg Jensen, Danish, con- 
temporary : 
*Pedestals (2), ormolu) and_ lacquer, 

French, second half of XVIII cent 
MINIATURES AND Manu- *Will of Duncan Phyfe, dated 1854 


SCRIPTS 


Marquise d’ Eon , by 
Aved, French 


Portrait of the 
Jacques André 


1702-17066 
/ / 


PAINTINGS 


Floor II, Room 20 Joseph 

*The Best Children, by Sir Thomas Law 
rence, English, 176g~-1830 

with painted panels, by Sir 


Jones, English, 1833 


*Doors 4 
Edward Burn 
1597 

*Model of room of the stvle of Louis XVI, 

French, modern 


REPRODUCTIONS 


Figure from Crucifix, carved wood, Span- 
ish, early XVII cent.; bronze statuette, 
Study of a Nude, by Alexander Stirling 
Calder, American, contemporary, . 


SCULPTURI 
(Wing J, Room 12 
Floor II, Room 9 


*Bird rug, Seljuk Turkish, dated abt. 1550 
*Strip of embroidered tapestry, Italian 
XVI cent.; strip of silk and cotton 
weave, Spanish, XVII cent.; batiks (2), 


Javanese, XIX cent. 


TEXTILES 


*Armchair and chairs (2), Italian, XVIII 
cent. are : 
*Mahogany dressing table, French, Empire 


period 


WoopworK AND FURNI 
TURE. 


Box, made by Duncan Phyfe, American, 


early XIX cent 


Floor IT, Room 6 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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SOURCE 


Purchase 


Gift of the Estate of Doro- 
thea Wolff 


Gift of George Blumenthal 


Purchase 


(allt ol Miss | ~ Middleton 


, , 
Gift of Edouard Jonas 


Joseph H 


Gift of Edouard Jonas 


4 
Vile 

Gift of Mrs. Grace Rainey 
Logers 

Purchas 

Gilt Jame | Ballard 

) 

Purch 


Purchase 


Gift of Mrs. Frederic S 


Lee 


Gift of Mrs 
Portugal 


Joseph H 





| 
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CLASS OBJEC] SOURCI 
( Al L)re Greek, XIX cent Lent by Herbert E. Winlock 
Ivorit Si hessn Amer rm Lent by Mr. and Mrs. H. H 
‘| r Il, Room ¢ Benkard. 
METALWORK Iron brackets (6), Italian; bracket, French 
Floor II, Room 2 bracket, Spanish,—all XVII cent Lent by Frederic N. Price 
I r Il, Room 22 Dagger and scabbard, abt. 1827,—Amer- 
ican; silver beaker, by |. Boelen, dated 
1083; beaker, by Benjamin Wynkoop 
Wing H, Room 13 dated 1711; snuff box, tortoise-shell and 
silver, English early XIX cent.; 
Wing H, Room 12 buckle, Dutch (Amsterdam), XIX 
Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 
water 
PAINTIN | 1 on | | 1 Degas 
Floor Il, Room 25 I 834-19 ent by Mrs. Minot Blake 
W K AND I N 
TURE Dressing glass, by Duncan Phvfe, Amer- 
Floor II, Room ¢ } rly XIX cent Lent by Mrs. Robert W. de 
Forest 
Floor II, Room ¢ Mahogany card table, by Duncan Phyfe Lent by Mrs. A. R. Peabody 


DONORS OF BOOKS, PRINTS, ETC. 


JUNE TO NOVEMBER, 1922 
THE LIBRARY Mrs. Charles M. Schott, Jr 
Alfred Stieglit 
| dward LD) Adams TT | lieg Z 
, Marrion Wilcox 
Francisco Diez Barroso 
Will Bee . 
liiam eer DEP’T OF wiasarte 


Arthur Byne 
Emil Fuchs 
Miss i liza Hows 
Edwin C. Hill 


William | Baillie 
John Charrington 
Sidn \ Coc ke re I] 
Horace Greeley 


Gilbert 


Hart 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard March Hoe 

Walter Hough Harry B. Wehk 

Mitchell Kennerly 

Otto Langmann LENDING COLLECTIONS 
Alexander |. Roux William L. Wildey 

P. F. Schofield S. Meatyard 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
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CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


Price. | DECEMBER 17, 1922—JANUARY 14, 1923 
December 17 Design—In Objects of Daily Life (Arthur 
Gillender Lecture Huger Elliott 4:00 P. M 
23 Roman Art—Furniture Gisela M. A. Richter 4:00 P. M 
24 Recital (viole d’amour and contrabass Thaddeus Rich and An 
tonio Torello 4:00 P.M 
Clear- | 30 The Mediaeval Period—Its Connection 
with What Went Befors James |. Walsh 1:00 P. M 
31 Interior Decoration—In Italy (Arthur Gil- 
Blake lender Lecture Charles R. Richards 1:00 P. M 
January 6 The Mediaeval Period—Its Connection 
with What Came After James |. Walsh $:00 M 
i Talk on the Concert Program Frances Morris 5.15 P. M 
rt W. de 
7 Interior Decoration—In France (Arthur 
eabody. | Gillender Lecture) William M. Odom 4:00 P. M 
; 13 The Renaissance—Its Meaning Frank Jewett Mather, Jr 4:00 P. M. 
Talk on the Concert Program Frances Morris 5.15 P. M 
t 
14 Interior Decoration—In England (Arthur 
Gillender Lecture) Francis Lenygon 4:00 P. M 


Gallery Talks, by Elise P. Carey, Sundays, at 3 p.M.; Saturdays, at 2 P.M. 

\n Outline Course in the History of Painting, by Edith R. Abbot, Saturdays, at 11 A.M 

Story-Hours for Children, by Anna C. Chandler, Sundays, at 2 and 3 p.m.; for Children of Members 
Saturdays, at 10:30 A. M 
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nually 250 
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PriviLEGES.—All members are entitled to the 


following privileges 


\ ticket admitting the member and his family 
and non-resident friends,on Mondaysand Friday 


len complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or I riday 


\n invitation to any genera 
by the Trustees at the Museum 

The BULLETIN and the Annual Report 

\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum 

Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; 
their families are included in the invitation to any 
general reception, and whenever their subscrip- 
tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall 
be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to 


reception given 


become members of the Corporation. For 
further particulars, address the Secretary. 
ADMISSION 
The Museum IS Open daily from 10 A.M. tO 5 
p.M. (Sunday from 1 P.M. to 6 p.m.); Saturday 


until O P.M 

On Monday and Friday an admission 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their holding 
members’ complimentary are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day 

MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 

Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
collections of the Museum may 
secure the members of the staff on 
application to the Secretary \n appointment 
should preferably be made in advance 

his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as wel 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
a charge of one dollar an hour is made with 
an additional fee of twenty-five cents for each 
person in a group exceeding four in number 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, lending collec- 
tions, and collections in the Museum, see special 
leaflet 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holt 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 

PUBLICATIONS 

CataLocues published by the Museum 
PHOTOGRAPHS Of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, Cotor Prints, Ercuines, and CASsts, 
are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Lists 
will be sent on application. Orders by mail may 
be addressed to the Secretary 

RESTAURANT 

\ restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building 1s open from 
12 M. to a half-hour before closing time 
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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


1921-1922 


NOTE 


DURING the winter of 1921-22—1Its 
sixteenth season—the Muse- 
um’s Egyptian Expedition conducted broad 
programs of investigation, with notable re- 


consecutive 


sults, upon its concessions at the Pyramids 
of Lisht and in the Theban Necropolis 
Its parallel pieces of excavation on these 


two sites began in early December and 
extended into the following May, with 
an average force of three hundred and 


fifty workmen on each site. 

[he very considerable cost of conducting 
the excavations on such a scale was met in 
part by a liberal appropriation made by 
the Trustees, supplemented by 
gift made by Edward S. Harkness, whose 
annual contributions to the work for many 
vears have enabled the Expedition to ex- 
tend its investigations to a point that could 
not otherwise have been possible. 

The excavations at Lisht, which were 
conducted by A. C. Mace, centered on the 
continuation of the clearing of the northern 
pyramid and the tombs adjacent to it. 
[he important results derived from these 
excavations are described by Mr. Mace in 
his accompanying report. 

At Thebes, the excavations carried out 
by H. E. Winlock continued his work of 
the two previous vears on the mortuary- 
temples and tombs of the XI dynasty 
he striking results yielded by these exca- 
vations, described in his report which 
follows, form a contribution of the high- 
est importance to our knowledge of this 
particular period. 

The graphic section of the Expedition, 
under N. de Garis Davies and his assistants, 
has continued during the past season the 
copying of the painted scenes on the walls 
of private and roval tombs at Thebes, as 
described in his report. The publication 


a generous 


of some of the most representative ol these 
tombs by Mr. Davies, in the folio volumes 
of the Robb de Tytus 
series, has made material progress during 
Volumes I | and III of this series, 
describing illustrating the tomb of 
Puyemré, are just issuing from the press, 
while Volume IV, 
called Tombeau des Graveurs, has entered 
the press during the year. Likewise Vol- 
ume V, devoted to the tombs of Userh*t 
and Apy, Is now in part in the press 

For several years the Expedition has 
a photography 
monuments. 


Pevster memorial 


the vear. 
and 


dealing with the so- 


making 
Theban 


been engaged in 
record of existing 
This work, which is being carried out by 
Henry Burton, had already provided the 
Museum with some fifteen hundred nega- 
tives which must prove an invaluable rec- 
ord for the future. During the past sea- 
son, in addition to several private tombs 
at Sheikh Abd el Kurna, Mt 
ceeded in carrving out the difficult task of 


sculptured and 


Burton suc 


securing negatives of th 
painted walls of the Sepulchral Hall of the 
Tomb of Seti I, in the Valley of the Kings 
and also of some of the scenes in the 
of Nofretari, in the Valley of the Queens 
He plans to continue his photography 


record of these two tombs during the com 


Tomb 


Ing season 
Gratilving progress 
with respect to the publication of certain 


can be re ported diso 


sides of the Expedition’s work lwo 
volumes dealing with the Monastery of 
Epiphanius at Thebes, excavated by thi 


are now tn the pre 


Winlock and W. | 


Expedition in 1911-14 
Volume |, by H. | 


Crum, deals with the excavation of the 
monastery and the facts brought to light 
as to monastic life at Thebes during the 
seventh century A. D. Volume II, b 
W. E. Crum and H. G. Evelyn Whit 

devoted to the consideration of the Copti 
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nd Greek texts from the monaster\ Phe 
st of publication of these olumes 1s 
being met through an appropriation mad 
by the Trusts ipplemented | contri- 
bution from Mr. Harkn 

\ 1 Mr. Harkness, b most generous 
offer, | recentl made possible the 
mm te publication of thre tum 


history of these structures h en rr 
oul ¢ ral vears pas rt 
members of the Expedit red | 
tas I his study has also included a record 
through photographs 1 drawings, of 


EXCAVATIONS AT 


THERI are certain aspects of a digger’s 
fe \ b lil 


life which may be well descr | e th 
cynic Ss definition of second mart es 

the triumph of hope over experienc Hi 
has learnt, or should have learnt, by r 
peated experience in the past that he ts not 
in the least likely to find things in places 
where he expects to find them, and that in 
nine cases out of ten it will be the chance: 


strike in 


pav i 


the unexpected place that will re- 
im with 


and vet—contront h 


1s labor 
the bricked-up doorway of an untouched 
burial, and despite himself he will begin to 
bition space in the 

that ought to Ii 


plan exhi museum 
the tr 


He dare not 


asure behind 11 
moreover, leave anvthing to 
chances Phere are exceptional cases —w 


Dashur princesses and their jew 


ness the 


elry—and this may be one of them; so h 
time 


door-blox king and t 


spends valuable photographing the 
aking it down with his 
own hands, to find the treasure resolve its 
a cheap 


into a couple of pottery jars and 
string of beads. Unplundered burials ma 


be interesting enough from an archaeol- 
ogical point of view, but for museum pur- 
poses they rarely, or comparatively rarel 
contain anvthing of valu [he reason 


simple enough. They are unplundered bi 


cause they were not considered worth plun 


dering lomb robbing in ancient Egypt 


Was and thorough, and a rich 
burial but a small 


remaining undisturbed Indeed, 


systematk 
chance ol 
had he 


stood ver\ 


TROPOLITAN Ml 


SEUM OF ARI 


ural and decorative fea- 
Phe publication of this work, which Mr 
; oitt ren- 
comprised in two 
Evelvn White 
Henry 


munificent has now 


Poss b] will be 


dered 
volumes—the text by H. G 
Burton 


plates by 





with rchitectural drawings b \\ | 
Palmer-Jones and Walter Hauser \ 
third volume, by Evelyn White, deals with 
newly found manuscripts discovered by him 
n tt ears 1920 and 1921 In storeroom 
of one of these monasteries, that of Saint 
Macar as announced in the report of the 


Expedition last vear \. M. LyTHGoe. 


LISH | 


but realized it, the Egvptian who prepared 
thorate outfit for his use in the 
next world was by that verv means endan- 


eering his own chances of future 


eXIstTence 
a simple, shallow 
would probably have re- 


mained, for several thousand vears at any 


rat indisturbed; 1n a massive, imposing 
tomb, with every conceivable need amply 
provided for, it was practically marked 


down for destruction, and himself theretore 


to the fate he most feared—extinction 
Phat this wholesale plundering was actuall 
isamply proved. If we had 
should be jus- 
that it 


sin general the plundered rather than the 


contemporary 
thing else to go upon we 


from the fact 


din assuming it, 


virgin grave that produces the objects 
which are worth while Ihe tomb robbers, 
we should s must have had. definite 
knowledge as to which graves were worth 
robbing and which were not \s it hap- 
pens, however, we have no need to fall back 
on assumptions, for we have very definite 


some cases they not onl\ 
knew exactly where to go, but had actually 
the funeral to facilitate 
particular 


made the 


taken steps before 


their designs. On 


Instance In 


] 


recurs vividly to my\ mind il 


more impression on me because it happened 


in m\ vear’s work in Egypt, and was 


lirst 


my first experience OF ancient burial gratt 


In excavating a large and important mas- 


taba tomb we found both and 


passage 


ad 
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yurial-chamber undisturbed, and on th 
r side of the chamber, sur n the floor, a 
nassive stone sarcophag with the lid 
till in position lt was quite certain th 
we were the first to set foot in the burial 
chamber since the body had been placed 11 
the coffin some four tho nd five hundred 
\ iT tO nd we were s rel\ justified in 
believing that in this case a rich treasure 
waited us. With some difficulty we re- 


Wubi = 


1 
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FIG. 2. UNDERGROUND CHAMBERS 


MASTABA Q54 


moved the heavy lid and looked 1in—to find 
and 


leading 


mouth of 
out trom 
Now here was 


a few broken bones, the 


plunderer’s passagt the 
bottom of the sarcophagus 
a tunnel, starting outside t 
vertica pth ol 


leading 


carried down to a 
and to the 
sarcophagus, without touching the burial 


Clearly 


tv-five feet, straight 


it was the work of 
men lay the 
mastaba, and it is more than probable that 


chamber at all 


who knew the exact out ol 


it was planned and excavated by the fore- 
man in charge the tomb construction 
The robbery in 


ol 


this case took place within 


LROPOLII 


AN MUSEUM OF ART 


s of the funeral The tunnel 
[he robbers had but to break 


a very few da) 
was ready. 

through the bottom of the coffin itself, and 
the treasure was in their hands Chere js 


too ol 


burial deposits having 


Cy idence : 


De worthless substitutes put in 


en stolen, or 
either during or shortly preced- 
remember 


ng the funeral ceremonies | 


one particularly glaring case of this method 


ot gratt, in which a small box, corded and 


ind ostensibly containing jewelry or 


sealed 
articles, was found when opened to 
with rough chunks of wood 


So much for the contemporary plunderer 


ind his pleasant little wavs They are well 
illustrated b the past season s Work at 
Lisht, and tl s why | have devoted so 
much ttention to them. Several tn- 
stances Were found of bricked-up chambers 
which had been left severely alone, to revea 


ason of their immun- 


only too clearly the re 

itv when opened In another case th 
Yurial ina pit chamber had been plundered 
right out, but in order to get at it the 
plunderers must have stood upon a couple 
of coffins which were deposited in the pit 
at the same level as the chamber In these 
the burials wet ompletely undisturbed 
one contained nothing, and the other a 


iking illustra- 
Masta No 


rth of the pyramid 


single sca 


tion was 054 


d immediately ne 


situate 


{ 1} 


temple area (see fig. 1 [he ground had 


been nibbled at in previous years’ excava- 
but it to 
hard packed chip 


the mastaba might ¢ 
Or; 


consist entirely of 


the 


ave been missed 


seemed 


tions 
from pyramid, and 
asily h 
altogether 


superstructure 


proper no 
and of the brick enclosure 
nothing but thi 
\t the north end of this enclosure was sit- 
larger 


first 


trace remained 
wall foundation courses 


ereat square shaft, so much 


ual d a 


than anv other we have found that at 
ed to believe that it could be a 
burial-pit The workmen who were dig- 
ging it had no doubts at all upon the sub- 
Excited by the | 


they readily hypnotized themselves 


we hesitat 


ject unusual size of the 


ito the belief that a correspondingly large 


treasure was concealed below, and the work 
some 


progressed with amazing speed. 


meters down came the first check, for 


a large area of the shaft we struck bot- 
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THE EGYPTIAN 
tom. Working toward the southwest cor- 
ner, however, we came presently upon the 
narrow passage, sloping 
The clear- 


entrance to a 
southwards at an acute angle. 
ing of this passage presented difficulties, as 
the gradient was too steep for the basket 
boys to be able to keep their footing. This 
we got over by inserting a rope ladder and 
stationing boys at intervals upon the rungs 
Boy after boy 
was added as the passage lengthened, till 
at last we had some ten or a dozen strung 
ut upon the ladder, reaching one to the 
the baskets in an 
Great fun 


and as one 


to pass the baskets along. 


other and passing out 
astonishingly stream. 
they seemed to find It, 
flashed a lamp down the passage the im- 


SI eady 


too, 


pression one got was of a chain of grins, a 
gleam of white teeth receding gradually into 
darkness. At an early stage of the pro- 
ceedings 1t became manifest that we were 
not to find an untouched burial. Scattered 
collar and bracelet found all 
through the filling of the passage, and about 
half-way down we 
magnificent amethyst 
this latter of the class of material we might 
hope to find if we succeeded in getting into 
the chamber. Unfortunately, at = Lisht 
this particular “if” is by no means a negli- 
gible quantity owing to the nearness ot 
subsoil water, and in all the deeper pits the 
question of chamber first or water first be- 


beads were 
came on a perfectly 


scarab, a foretast« 


comes a matter of anxious Spec ulation. In 
this case, as so often before, water won the 
day. Buckets were substituted for baskets 
ina final effort to gain an entrance, but the 
pressure of water was too great. For the 
moment we had to acknowledge defeat. 
The mastaba had by no means done with 
Returning to the main 
shaft we made a careful clearance of the 
whole floor, and found, what had hitherto 
escaped our notice, that on the east side 
there was the entrance to another burial-pit 
a vertical one this time, and, to all ap- 
pearance, still containing its original filling 
To it once more with renewed vigor, the 


us yet, however. 


late disappointment completely forgotten 

by the workmen at any rate. The sloping 
passage had turned out a khazsug—a vulgar 
Arabic word meaning a kick scientifically 


delivered and, from an anatomical point of 


EXPEDITION 


PO21—1O22 


but this 
In view of past CX- 


view, thoughtfully directed was 
to be the real thing. 
periences | preserved an even mind myselt 
or at any rate tried to persuade myself that 
1 did, and avoided that part of th 
much as possible. Iwo days later | wa 
elsewhere when [ noticed the head 
man of this particular gang hovering about 


manner that 


work as 
bus\ 
in the mysterious and furtive 


an Egyptian workman always adopts when 
he has anything important to tell you, and 





riG, 3. 


BURIAL IN ONE OF THE CHAMBER 


was informed that they had 
than six bricked-up chambers, all on thi 


level, with the 


still des 


same shaft lescending 
below them. This was rather more than | 
had bargained for One burial was what | 
wanted, that of the owner of the tomb 

wife: six together were much less likely to 
be productive In an ase there was 
plenty for a camera to do, so down we went 
and I set to work. Photographing th 
door blockings in the contracted spac 
available was not easv, but we accom- 
plished it at last, and then we were abl 

to take them down and investigate th 

burials behind The first sight was not 


encouraging. In one chamber two potter 


jars and a bowl were vis 


1in another 


iw, an 








BULLETIN OF THE MI 


in each of the cham- 
mound ot 


jar; otherwise 
but d 


a singh 


nothing crumbling 


bers 


cottin 


wood which had once represented a 


LIROPOLITAN MUSEUM Ol 


pan. 
condition to 


ARI 


[his was complicated by the terrible 


which the coffins had been 


reduced I one or two cases It Was POssi- 





lhe chambers, which were small and low 


just large enough to accommodate the 
coffin, were oddly arranged, those opening 
out of the sides of the shaft being twisted 
violently round, two to the north and two 
to the south, in an 
heroic effort to con- 
form with the correct 
ritualistic 


[ce Re. 2) 


position 
| he 
fF gvptian of this peri 
od, whose mummy\ 
was laid other than 
ina north-south posi- 
tion, with its head to 
the north, would 
have his chances of 
happiness in the fut- 
ure world grievousl\ 
compromised, and it 
was unfortunate, af- 
ter all the trouble 
taken to avert sucha 


I i 5 3 ) 
that one of I BEAI 


calamity, 
our mummies should 

have had its coffin put into the chamber 
round, so that its feet rested 
been. 


wrong wa\ 
where its head should have 

Each of the chambers was 
after the door blocking had been removed 
shows one of 


photographed 


the photograph in fig. 3 
them—and then the work of clearing be- 


BEAD COLLAR 











BRACELETS 


FROM MASTABA Q54 


ble to remove the wood piecemeal, but in 


the others it crumbled at the touch 
ing the body with a thick pall of dust 
which could only be 
bellows. Two of the coffins had been in- 
scribed. One 
the name of the lady 
Sat-sebek: the other 
had been bought 
from an undertaker’s 


CcOVer- 
removed by brush or 


be re 


and the space 
the name 
come — had 


Stoc k, 
W here 
should 
never been filled up. 
So far the clearing of 
these six untouched 
burials had entirely 
borne out the some- 
what pessimistic 


theory of digging 
with which this ar- 


ticle opens. Like the 
Irishman’s sale of 
cattle, they had not 
produced, as we knew 


AND ANKLETS 


they wouldn't, anvthing like as much as 
we had expected them to. They were 
not, however, to prove entirely barren, for 
three out of the six burials were equip- 
ped with elaborate bead collars, bracelets, 
figs. 4 and 5), and two 
string 


and anklets (see 
of the remaining three had single 
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terrible | necklaces. Very careful work was needed valueless beads.’ A full week these six 








ad been { at this point in order to establish the gen- — burials took in clearing, and then at last 
AS POssi- eral nature and exact order of stringing of | we were ready to investigate deeper, wher 
¢ - - 
5 
FIG. | SACRED EY! E( ACE, | 

but in this mass of bead-work. The threads of we still hoped the tomb-chamber of th 
1. covers course had vanished, and the beads were wife might he. Two meters down cami 
of dust , sadly scattered, but with the the news “Six mort blocked 
yrush or aid of bellows and tweezers it chambers, exact] like the up 
been in- was possible to lay bare small per ones, and the pit still go 
1e ~=6bore sections of collar, bracelet, or down.” [his was carryins 
rhe lady anklet, and to transfer them things a bit far. As the Frencl 
1e other 4 bead by bead to a sheet of card- man remarked \ little is a 
bought board on which a thin laver of good thing. but too much 
‘rtaker’s } plasticine had been spread. A enough However, down | had 
1e space | tedious and back-breaking op- to go, into chambers getting 

name eration it proved. Picture it little damp this time, to struggle 
e had to yourself. You squat in a with more beads. Like p- 
led up. cramped position for hours in a per laver, this level of ber 
aring of dark underground chamber, un- produced three complete sets 


touched able eithe r to sit upright or to collars bracel ts. and anklet 


traighten out vour legs: by th but one of the burials 








entirely s gave u 
e some- light of a guttering candle vou something better, in the shapt 
Pmistic attempt to solve the relation of oft r rT ite | | 
digging a dozen twisting and overlap- of 1 red Id 
this ar- ping strings of beads; vou get nethyst, and carnelian (fig. ¢ 
Likethe | Insufferably hot and incredibly hese chambers finished, w 
sale of bad tempered; and vou emerge vere I wn oO 
1ad not finally with vour eves choked more. and what further iY 
ve knew and your throat coated with FIG, 7. prises the pit might | 
nuch as acrid coffin dust. It’s not pleas- ROYAL STATUETTE tore for u It provided 
vv owere ant, but it’s thoroughly worth OF UNBAKED CI soon enough in the shape 
ren, for while for by going to this The 1 tringing of : 
equip- trouble you not only satisfy vour own t 
-acelets, archaeological conscience, but vou secur 
nd two | lorthe Museum a series of complete obj 
string In place of a few handfuls of more or less 
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other bead-equipped burial, this 
ne in the open shaft Below this again, 
nd only just above water level, came the 
reatest surprise of all, and the final one 
more chambers, exactly hke the upper 
nes in arrangement, but empty and un- 


tomb should 
SIX 


Wh the makers of the 


have taken the trouble to excavate 


sixteen meter 


hambers at the bottom of a 


shaft and then not use them ts a mvyster' 


PFROPOLITAN MUSEUM OJ} 


ART 
remained to be done. The effect of this 
miscalculation that the 
budget found us at several points still well 
XII dynasty level. The results of 
the season naturally suffered, but it was all 
work that had to be done, and in the coming 


was end of our 


ibove 


winter we shall reap the benefit. 
We shall get a clear idea of the hie of the 
land generally, and be able to explain better 


the work that still remains to be done, if 





NERAL VIEW OIF 


WEST SIDE OI 
It would doubtless have given them a good 
deal of satisfaction to know that some four 
thousand vears later they were to bring 
off a gigantic hoax at the expense of the 
modern digger 

So much for Mastaba 954 Now 
Owing to a 
call it what 
you will—it was somewhat less prolific of 
results than in We began 
the season with the ambitious and, as it 
proved, too optimistic idea of finishing the 
For 


what 
of the work generally? mis- 


calculation, error of judgment 


former years 


whole of the northern end of the site. 
this purpose we took on a gang of over four 
hundred men and boys and started top- 
clearing at all the points at which work still 


THI 


PROGRESS ON 


THE 


WORK IN 


THE PYRAMID 


we refer to the plan of the pyramid and tts 
dependencies in fig. 1. In the first place it 
will be noticed that surrounding the actual 
pyramid there are three enclosure lines. 
Nearest the pyramid we get the stone en- 
closure wall, marking off a space reserved 
absolutely for the king Next 
comes a line supplied by the leveling of the 
on the 


himself. 


ground for constructional purposes 
west and north a cut in the side of the hill, 
and on the south and east a built-up wall. 
Three sides of this second enclosure were 
likewise sacrosanct; the fourth, that on the 
west, was kept for the tombs of the royal 
Mastaba 372 and the lines of pits 
lhe outer- 


famil\ 
extending northwards from it 


ct of this j 
d of our | 
; still well | 
results of 
it was all | 
re coming | 


lie of the } 
ain better | 
> done, if 
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FIG. QO. GENERAL VIEW OF THE WORK AT A LATER STAGE, SHOWING 
HOUSES BUILT AGAINST THE PYRAMID 
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IO. GENERAL VIEW OF THE WEST SIDE OF THEI 


PYRAMID AT THE CLOSE OF THE WORK 


Ee 
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most enclosure wall, of brick, marked off 


a space reserved for the tombs of particu- 
larly favored members ol the court, two on 
either side of the temple, one on the east 


S1d¢ and one ()} th Ss cOom- 
plete area the north and south sides are fin- 


on the south. 


ished, so far at least as we think it profitable 


or necessary to go. here still remains for 
next season (1) a section at the north end 
of the west side; (2) the space on the high 
level behind the temple, between the plat 
form wall and the face of the pyramid, in 
which there may possibly be remains of an 
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upper shrine; (3) a considerable area north 
of the temple causeway, and eastwards fror 
Mastaba 950. 

The first and most important task in 
the work of the past season was to complete 
the clearance of the west side of the pyra- 
last Expedition 
remember 


mid. Readers of the 
number of the BULLETIN? ma\ 
that in excavations of the previous year 
the clearance of the southern half of the 
area had brought to light a double row 
of burial-pits, arranged symmetrically in 
pairs, one row belonging to members of the 
king’s family, and the other to their ser- 
vants and dependents. It seemed likely) 
that these rows of pits would extend the 
whole length of the pyramid, and there was 
always a chance that one of them might 
have escaped the plunderers. One thing 
was quite certain, and that was that no 
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one but the most determined of modern 
plunderers would have a chance of getting 
into them. Fig. 8 shows the work in prog- 
ress, and gives an idea of the prodigious 
amount of material that had to be moved, 
First came several feet of chip, disinte- 
erated stone, and blown sand; next came 
the mud-brick buildings of the later occupa- 
tionot the site; and below these again there 
was a thick and most disheartening laver 
of heavy stones, broken blocks thrown out 
and rolled down by pre-village quarriers, 
work of de- 
a comparatively few years 


who must have started the 
struction within 
of the king’s death and the sealing up of his 
pyramid. Fig. 9 shows an intermediate 
stage in the clearing, a group of mud-brick 


{ 


huts built against the side of the ruined 
pyramid, and in fig. 10 we get the final 
stage, In which the clearing has_ been 
carried right down to XII dynasty level. 
On the left of this last picture the two 
rows of burial-pits are visible. Eleven ad- 
ditional pits were cleared this vear, four 
of the roval and the remainder of the multi- 
ple burial type, but in every case they had 
been thoroughly ransacked anciently 

few beads only remaining to show the 
exquisite quality of the material they had 
originally contained. One, or 


more, of this series of pits still remains to 


possibly 


be opened up next vear. 

Confirmation of the fact that these pits 
were the burial-places of the princesses 
was supplied by a small fragment of stone 
found loose in the filling above, which 
gave the name of “the Royal Daughter 
Neferu,’’ or possibly ‘‘ Neferu-shera.”’ Re- 
used in a house at the southwest corner 
of the pyramid there was another histori- 


the limestone of- 


cally interesting piece 
fering-table shown in fig. 11, dedicated to 
a certain ‘‘Roval Mother Nefert.’’ This 
Nefert must presumably have been the 
mother of Amenemhat I. Nothing has 
hitherto been known of his parentage, and 
it is perhaps significant that Nefert has 
no other roval title, for he founded a new 
dynasty, and therefore might very well 
have come of non-royal stock. The name 
is a common enough one at the period. 
The queen of Senusert II was also a Nef- 


ert, but she was of the blood roval, and 
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is given the title “Royal Daughter’ in buildings and reused in the’ pyramid. 


addition to that of “Royal Wife.””) While 


Iwo of them are shown tn the illustrations. 
One (fig. 12 ) gives a number of interesting 





OF RELIEF REUSED IN THI 


PYRAMID CONSTRUCTION 


dealing with royalties we may perhaps 
FIG. 12 OLD KINGDOM BLOCK 
mention here the statuette of unbaked 


clay in fig. 7. It has a crown, and Is cer- 
tainly meant to represent a king, but what 
a queer figure itis. There is no evidence of 
date, as it was found 
in surface clearing 
a considerable dis- 
tance westwards 
from the pyramid: 
itmay belong to the 
town period of oc- 
cupation, or again 
it mav have been 
fashioned in an idle 
moment by one of 
the craftsmen 
were emploved = in 
the construction of 


who 





details with regard to the rigging of an 
Egyptian ship, the other (fig. 13) a very 
pleasing and lifelike portrait of a_ billy- 


as all billy-goats do, for all 
like a 


goat, looking, 

the world 

fraudulent company 

promoter handing 

round the plate in 
church. 

In the 


the work, especially 


course ol 


on the west side, we 
laid 
number of 


wl 
br ICK 


bare a. great 
mud- 
houses of the 
later village, which, 
as readers of for- 


mer articles will re- 


FIG. 13. PORTRAIT OF A GOAT FROM 
the pyramid. It member, had sprung 
OLD KINGDOM REIIFI 
certainly cannot up among the ruins 
have been made as of the pyramid 
aserious piece of work to the king’s order, — Fig. 9 shows a group of them, built against 
or for his temple. the pvramid’s west side, and in fig. 14 we 

As in former vears, the work vielded a get a nearer view, showing a. staircase 
number of blocks of Old Kingdom relief, leading to an upper stor \ queer hap- 


several of them bearing cartouches of 


Khufu, which had been stolen from earlier 


hazard complex of buildings this village 
} 


must have been, with walls at any angle, 
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houses of no conceivable kind of plan, — streets and houses of consistent design, 
ind narrow passages for streets that Ihe reason for the difference ts obvioys at 
seemed as often as not to end in enough. Each of the towns mentioned } sam 
ol 
iron 
| perl! 

f and 

had 
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does 
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FIG. 14. HOUSE ON THE WEST SIDE OF THE PYRAMID, WITH t WI 

\ STAIRCASE TO AN UPPER STORY 5 Rave 

th 

somebody's private courtvard—as great was a royal one, laid out to the king’s lecte 
a contrast as you could imagine to other order on a definite plan: ours was a ably 
Egyptian town sites that have been re- country village which just grew. Youcan fe. 
cern: 

f br 
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FIG. 15. REMAINS OF A BREAD OVEN FROM THI | up in 

ANCIENT VILLAGI Fig. 

corded. Tell el Amarna, for example, the see Its exact counterpart in many an Egyp- were 
workmen's town at Kahun, the depend- — tian village of today, the same mud-brick BrOur 
encies of Amenhotep’s palace at Thebes houses promiscuously and_ precariously ) With 
all these are laid out in accurately — built, the same winding, aimless streets, | M0 ¢ 
squared plan, with regular right-angled the samebilleting of livestock on the family Th 
See 


14 
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THE EGYPTIAN 
at night; and you can doubtless smell the 
same smells, and endure the same torment 
of flies and—well, other things. Apart 
fom language the modern fellah would feel 
perfectly at home in our ancient village, 
and find but little to remind him that he 
had made a backward step of thirty centu- 
ries. [his fact that the excavator 
does well to remember, for, in dealing with 
house remains, he will not infrequently 
find that what is a puzzle to him ts an 
every-day fact life to his workmen 
A number of instances could be quoted 
15 and 16. The 
first shows the lower part of a bread-oven 
the second 


IS a 


ol 
one 1s illustrated in figs 


found in the ancient village; 
anoven of identical tvpe, actually in use in 
the modern village today. 

Much additional 
covered in 


there is no doubt that when we combine 


information was re- 


the present vear’s work, and 


t with the results of previous vears, and 
have time to make a really careful study 
f the mass of material that we have col- 
lected, we shall be able to present a tover- 
ably complete picture of ancient village 
life. Oneof the new points of this vear con- 
cerns the beehive-shaped storage chambers 
f brick or mud, which were constructed 
beneath the floor of certain of the houses. 
The chambers were in some cases as much 
as ten feet deep, their only means of in- 
gress a narrow man-hole at the top, and 
it was always a puzzle to me how their 
owners managed to get in and out of them. 
Fig. 17 gives the explanation, as far as one 
f them at least 1 forked 
branch of a tree was built 
f the structure half-way 
provided a which | 
practical use mvself when I went inside 
to note and plan. Beneath the floor of 
another house—at the southeast corner of 
the pyramid 
bowls, very similar to the one which turned 


Is concerned: a 
into the sides 

down, and 
step, found of 


solid 


we found a cache of copper 


up Ina previous year on the north side 


as they 


Fig. 20 shows the bowls nested 


were found, and in fig. 18 we have the 
group after they had been separated 
WV; a 

With them there was a copper mirror, set 


Into a massive ivory handle (fig. 19) 


tools, ag 


The ordinary village material 


October 1QOS 


See BULLETIN 
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like of 


ricultural 
we 


implements, and the 


which find such quantities on every 





FIG. 10. THE SAME TYPE OF BREAD 
OVEN IN USE TODAY 
part of the site, has been sufficiently dis- 
cussed In previous articles. One object, 


however, We cannot refrain from mention- 
ing, for it Carries us straight back through 





TO 
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INTO A 
“yp 4 ig 


BRANCH 
ACT 


BUILI 
AS A 


the centuries to join a child at play. A 
rough box of pottery the object was, found 
just below the in the neighborhood 
ol \ flat lid kept 
contents safe, and within there was a child’s 


surface 


one of the houses the 








BULLETIN OI I HI Mi 
tov, an indiscrimin; kind of animal, o 
unbaked clay and with bead eves refull 
wrapped in cloth to imitat mumn 
fig. 21 \ game, ves, but wh a char 
acteristically Egyptian one, for the child 
was plaving coffins. How it would have 
delighted its heart to know that e eXx- 
cavator of so ma thousand vears later 
would solemnly carry on the game, photo- 
graphing the coffin, and devoting just 
much care to the unwrapping of the to 
animal as he would have done to a real 
and truly mumm\ 


LTROPOLII 
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beauty of the White Crown, Ana.’ 
This queen probably lived in the XII] 


lvnasty, but her exact position ts not 

known. Several of her scarabs exist. 

5) “The Roval Sealer and Chief Steward. 

Mentuhetep Probably XIII dy- 
nast 

6) “Ma roval offering be granted. . 

to the Ka of the Guardian of the 

Storehouse, A\ XITI-XIV_ dy- 

Phe Senaa-ab X1HI-X 11] 

| S | name occurs on several 





FIG. 106. COPPER BOWLS FOUND 
Scarabs were plentiful. Fight of th 
Jamed ones are given in 


more imp¢ tant 1 


fig. 22 They read as follows 

(1) ‘““The good god, WKha-nefer-re, bi 
gotten of the Divine Father Ha-ankh 
Soe King Sebekhetep I}! of the XIT] 
dynasty. 

2) “The good god, Mer-neter-re King 
Ay of the XIII dynast: This is the 
third scarab of Ay that has turned up 
in the neighborhood of Amenemhat’s 
pyramid. 

(3) “Suaz-en-re.”” A king of the XIV\ 


\ similar scarab of his was 
pr = 


dynasty. 


found in the excavations of the 


vious year 


4) “The Chief Royal Wife, united to the 


\ NEST AS SHOWN IN FIG. 20 
ther scarabs, but the titles in each 
cast are different see Newberr\ 


Scarabs, XIV, 6 and 7; Petrie, Scarabs 


i2 Al 

8) ‘“ The Roval Sealer, Chief Steward and 
Royal Attendant, Heru-hetep XIII- 
XIV dynastv. Two other scarabs ol 
the same man are known (see New- 
berr\ XVII, 1; Petrie, op cil 
122BD 


rendered memorable in 
another by unusual number Ol 
accidents on the [he most serious 
happened in the first half hour of the vers 
day, a man losing his footing at the 
top of a thirty-foot shaft and falling sheer 
itely the bottom of the shaft was 


[he season was 


Wa the 
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covered with a layer of blown sand, or h set sail forthe pyramid. Hearing the noise 
must inevitably have been killed: as it was | looked down toward the village and 
he escaped with a slight injury to his spine saw a wonderful sight. First, like a cloud 
Another accident, less serious in its results of skirmishers, came the women of th 


to the person concerned, involved the rest’ outlving houses, screaming, waving their 
of us in a rather amusing experience. In 
the middle of an afternoon's work a certain 
amount of confusion was caused by a basket 
bov being knocked over by one of the 


ight railway trucks. It happened that 
PI 





FIG. 20. NEST OF COPPER BOWLS 
AS FOUND 
arms, and throwing sand into the an 
behind them, swarming from every cornet 
pouring down all the streets and wading 
through the canal, came the main body; 
and in the distance, almost as far as one 
could see, dropping their work in the fields 
and streaming along the canal banks, came 
hurrying the stragglers. As a spectacle 
it was wonderful, and | enjoved it until 
| realized that | might presently be cast 





FIG. IO COPPER MIRROR Til Ive 


HANDLI 


at the time there were some women in the 
modern cemetery nearby, and one of them, 
seeing the excitement on the work, and 





seizing the opportunity of achieving a litth FIG. 21. CHILDS TOY BURIED IN A 
cheap notoriety for herself, rushed down OTTERY BOX 

to the village screaming, “The pyramid 

has fallen down, and all the men are killed! for a leading rédle in it mvself. It was 
Within thirty seconds the village was buzz clearly time to do something, so I sent 
ing like a hive of angry bees. There was hasty messengers to explain to the ladies 


hardly a house in it that had not at least what had happened, and head them off 
one representative on the work, so the Head them off, indeed! They were much 


entire female population turned out and — too excited, and some of them were enjoy 
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to reason; so up they swar 
of the work yrmed_ the 
close and vociferous frit 
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work were having oro 
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men also for a time, b 
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he house, and given first aid fora 


by Mr. Nixon. Next morning 
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was Meanwhile th 


ymmotion had been 


sare. 


of the c 
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nt 


o a hospital in Cairo, and 


1 week or so afterwards as 
icket 

as in former vears, Was fe- 
yr plans and drawings, and a 

had of it with four hundred 

Ss turning up house walls in 
on. Mr. Hauser was. als 
three weeks, and he and Mr 
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Nixon divided his tim 
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EXCAVATIONS AT 


\W E a told that this the age 
specialization, and not to be behind the 


re 1S of 


times we have introduced it into our 
digging at Thebes—and it has paid. Two 
seasons ago we found the models of Me- 


henkwetre and decided to specialize on the 


XI dvnasty cemeteries of ancient Thebes 





THEBES 


miles 
each generation had 


buried within two short 
Naturally 
to evict Its predecessors from their “eternal 


abodes” 


then were 


ot desert. 
and therefore specializing in any 
one period must be taken somewhat loosel\ 
Our by-products in the way of antiquities 
left by later trespassers in the XI dynasty 


ou peer ES 

FIG. I. SITE OF UNFINISHED TOMB TEMPLE OF SANKHKARI 

MENTUHOTEP V, LOOKING UP THE PARTLY GRADED FORECOURT 
[he following vear this led us tothe tombs — tombs, often outnumber those we are look- 
of Queen Aashait and the little Princess ing for, but nevertheless this methodical 
Mait. Sticking to the same scheme this — searching after the early necropolis has 
past season, we have been rewarded with — given a continuity to our work which adds 
the private letters of a garrulous old far- enormously to the zest with which we do it 
mer-priest, which have taken us right up ~The cemeteries of the Mentuhotep kings 
the back stairsof a household of four thou- — and their courtiers are quite easy to recog 
sand years ago and let us eavesdrop on do- _ nize, even after all sorts of renovations, and 
mestic squabbles of the days of Abraham. now that we have started on them w 

It is hard for a New Yorker, with scarcely — realize that the very obviousness of man 

three centuries between him and the pre- — of these tombs has led most diggers to pa 
historic period of Manhattan Island, to them by. 
conceive of a city with two thousand First, to report progress on the ta 
years of continuous history. In Thebes that we have chosen. The reader of th 
countless generations lived and died, and BUuLLetTin may recall the account of last 
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ears excavations and the description of 
the partly graded site for the tomb-tempk 
of a king of the XI dvnast This we 
have now cleared npletely, 1 Ip t 
the point wher Cal nt engineers abat 
doned then niin red S Ul deatl 
of their re ln 1 shows the 
hillside which was have been entirel) 
ul aw for the I ng of the paclous 
forecourt in front of the templ Phe 
nooth white area on the 1 shows how 
r tne I 1 prog * {ain eir |e eli 
> \ }- } 
H ) }- A} \ 
nrasih 
and the dark shadows at the base of th 


hill on the left mark the face of their four 


excavation into” the 


thousand-vear-old 


FO k. 


Before leaving thi f our worl 


s phase 


f historical interest 


there is one 
worth mentioning 


we stated briefly our re 


point « 


last vears 


report 
asons for supposing 


X 1 d\ nast\ 


be en 


that it was the last king of the 
who had 
buried, presumably, in 
Now the last king of tl 


started this temple and 
Its 


ie X 


unfinished tomb 
| 


dvnastv seems 


to have been Sankhkare Mentuhotep \ 
and we believe that this vear we have 
obtained possession of more definite evi 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, BULLETIN 
Nov., 1921, Part II, pp. 29-34, with p and 


phe tographs 
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actually the builder 
and that our hypothesis was correct 
High up cliffs, half-way be- 
is unfinished temple and that of 
If] at Deir el Bahri, ther 


rocky crag beside a dizzily winding 


among the 
tween tl 


mMoren 
INOTeyT 


pat (on e face of this crag there are 
ratched and scribbled a confusing medley 

names and signatures It is just lik 
some schoolroom desk or some temptingl 
white-barked birch tree. Once there ts an 
tial t into it very bov who owns ; 
penknife has an irresistible impulse to add 
his In this case, however, 1t was the X] 


l 
priests who 


left) their 
one of them men- 
of Mentu- 


ever 


served the tombs 


hotep IT] or Mentuhotep \ Ihe associa- 
tion of the priests of these two kings can 
ot b incidence. Surely, if thes 
forgathered here it was because the two 


tombs that thev were guarding were not far 
no question but that 
pl Deir el 


sonable to suppose 


} 1 


awa ind as ther 
Mentuhotep | 
Bahri nearb It is rea 
that Mentuhotep V’s was the equally near- 


, tomb 11 
al tom n 


was al 


the unfinished temple. 
ar We opened some of the grave 
generations, who wer 


with which they could 


the CASE 


lig in the flat, graded platform and by the 
seclusion of the spot This past winter 
we have found a dozen more of thes¢ 
pits which would have amply repaid our 
troubles if only the ubiquitous ancient 


robbers had not been so forehanded. In 


one pit we found the two arms wrenched 
from a mummy, with the skin still show- 
ing the imprints of eight large bracelets 


and sem} E very- 


precious stones 
curiously decorated 
Arab 
from the feather patterns painted 
on them (fig. 3 

tomb of a warrior 


found those 


workmen 


that the 
One of the pits was the 
named Ahmose Penhat 
\hotep, as we learned from bits 
mummy cloth written all over 
with magic texts. King Thothmes I, wh 
reigned between 1540 and 1501 B. C., had 


son ol 


of his 


presented to hima dagger (fig. 2). He had 
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a compound bow, made up of lavers of 
horn and wood for greater strength some- 
what the way a carriage spring is made up 
of lavers ol steel, and a leather bowman’s 


wristlet. We found bits of his ebony 
arm-chair inlaid with ivory, his table —in 
fact, it was hard to tell how much ther 


had been before the ancient robbers had 
themselves hurling 
worth cart 
for a short 


number 


amused by rocks at 
whatever had seemed not 
Another pit had been 


the last resting place of a 


Ing 
away. 
while 
of women 
formations were carefully wrapped up in 


whose false tresses and trans- 


linen cloths against the day when they 
would want to tie them in among their 
own scant locks to look their best at some 
ghostly function in the next world (fig. 4 


Luckily the blue faience pot-stands and 
pillow in another tomb had not been com- 
pletely pulverized in this wanton game of 
destruction, and when we had gathered up 
the bits from the burial chamber and trom 
the for the mouth 
of the tomb, we found that we had a ver 
handsome collection of the ceramic art oi 
the early AVITT dvnasty 

With the possibilities of the Ment 


Wi 


surface vards around 


Ng. 5 

uhotep 
V cemetery exhausted so far as could 
see, last New Year’s Dav we returned to 
Deir el Bahri and thi 

tery of Mentuhotep III. 
work seemed to have few ups and many 
downs. Our gang grew to over four hun 
dred men and the railway to 
dump lengthened out to a quarter of a 
mile, and the mere effort of keeping our few 
cars moving so that the work should never 


temple and ceme- 


Davy by day, our 


boys, our 


figs. 0-7 


/ 


stop took up all of our energies 
In the bustle and rush of the work, laving 
of new rails or taking on more men loomed 
larger at the time than exciting discoveries, 
but now that can back on the 
results of it all in a more detached wav, we 


we look 
can see an ample reward. 
rhe lemple of Mentuhotep et at 
Deir el Bahri is built right under a towering 
limestone cliff (from which Burton took the 
photograph in figure 8), on a platform 
which is fashioned in the living rock. As 
one stood in the ancient temple doorway 
at the top the sloping ramp, there 
stretched in front an enormous open court 


ol 
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vard, over two hundred vards long and one 


hundred vards wide, surrounded by a high 


limestone wall. On the far side of the 
courtvard there was a gateway through 
which one entered from an avenue, lined 


sta of the king, 


and two more high stone 


on either side with tues 


tamarisk trees 
the court, and 


built by the 


foward the front of 


under the old 


walls 
parth 


house 





COFFIN 


LID 
VIII DYN 


was the mouth 
the Bab el Hosan 


Egvpt Exploration Fund 


of a gigantic tomb called 


by the Arabs, found by Howard Carter 
in 1g00. The temple itself was discovered 
and cleared by Naville and Hall for the 
Kgvpt Exploration Fund, between 1903 
and 1907. At the same time the parts of 
the court immediately adjacent to the 
temple had been cleared of the deep rubbish 


to within a foot or two of the ancient sur- 


face, but this latter had not been examined 


by our predecessors on the site. The out- 


lines of the court and of the avenue have 
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alwavs been visible except where tl Wel it that time a wall of rough field stone was 
covered by Naville’s dump at 1 south sult along the southern side. Then the 
east corner plan was changed; the eastern part of the 
Our obiect w to clear th outhern = court was filled a vard deeper over the orig- 
FE] | ( I | i I H | | RI \ ) \ 
half of the court from front to back to inal grading,and a well-built stone wall was 
discover whether there was a pendant tomb © erected, starting out in a curve trom the 
tothe Bab el Hosan and whether there wer temple end—a most unusual scheme in 
anv other tombs outside of the southern) Egyptian architecture. Up to this point 
wall. We found that there was neither th the court had been oriented directly toward 
FIG. + ARTICLES OF FAIENCI EARLY XVIIL DYN 
one nor the other But there was a condi Karnak in the heart of Thebes across th 


tion of affairs which can not fail to interest — river, but as the avenue thus projected ran 
thestudent of the temple’s history and plan nto hills near the cultivation, a complete 


lo our surprise the front of the courtyard change was made, pointing the court and 
was not the rock leveled off—it turned out the avenue in a more southeasterly direc 
to be a hollow filled some fifteen feet deep tion on the lines which we now see. The 
with rock and sand. Originally ithad been curved wall was thereupon demolished— 


intended to fill this hollow less deeply, and — it may have been built only a few courses 
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high—and the existing stone walls were — circular pits thirty feet deep (fig. 9). The 


built with brick outer walls beyond them. — men were wild with excitement because one 
The Bab el HosAn was now dug and the of the local workmen said that these pits 
building of the temple started were just like the Bab el Gdsus in which 
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FIG. O. BIRD S-EYE VIEW OF THE MENTUHOTEP III TEMPLE FROM 


THE DEIR EL BAHRI CLIFFS 
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Phese three changes of plan in the court- Daressy had found hundreds of untouched 
yard were enough to get us into a thor- burials years ago. We, ourselves, were 


oughly puzzled state, but still more was yet — skeptical because we did not like the circu- 
to come. lar plan and curious funneling shape. In 

In the front part of the courtyard we dug fact we thought they were tree holes, be- 
parallel trenches to bed rock. Inthe latter cause as we found them one after another 
we began to strike the mouths of enormous — they formed a double row leading directly 
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to the temple ramp. The only difficulty 


was that they were filled with rocks instead 


of earth in which a tree could grow. 


EXPEDITION 
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plan, at right angles to the curved walls, 
and the gateway is where the center of the 
court would be if that second plan had been 





FIG. QO CLEARING THI 


Eventually, as our gangs drew nearer the 
temple, one pair of holes turned out to be 
filled with soil and in it w 
roots Gradually 


could see tree 


it dawned on us what 


carried out. 
consideration when the 
planned, and it was only 
dug that it 


[his point was not taken int 
rows of trees were 
after the holes 


had been was noticed that at 





Fie 1O PLOT IN| WHICH 
BEEN PLANTED, STATUI 
STOOD IN ITS SHADI 


had happened. The avenue had been laid 
out across the court, parallel to the existing 
stone which belonged to the third 
plan. But the front wall of the court re- 
mains to this dav on the line of the second 


walls 


A SY¢ 


AMORE FIG TREE HAD 


KING WHICH HAD 


AND A Ml ALTAR 


wall \ 


made to 


the far end thev led to a blank 


fourth change of plan was now 
blunder. Ten holes in 


correct somebody's 


each row were filled with rock and covered 


over and only the four nearest the temple 
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in each row were planted with sycamore 


fig trees [hese were so far from the gate- 


way that the architects judged that no one 


would notice that they were out of align- 


ment with it \s a semi-poetic touch, un- 


der each tree they placed a sandstone statue 


of the king standing tn its welcome shad 


we found the broken statues Iving beside 


one and the holes in the mud where 


CAC h 


they had stood—and 1n one case some pious 


= eae 4 


jon Ue 
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person had made a little altar of earth by 


the tree trunk (fig. 10 

Just at this time we began to find circular 
tree plots in front of the southern colonnade 
of the temple and as time went on we had 
cleared three rows of seven plots each, filled 
with soil and planted with tamarisks (fig. 
11). Unquestionably when we excavate the 
year we shall 
the 


other side of the court next 
find a corresponding grove opposite 
northern colonnade. 


[his was interesting enough. It changed 


f }] f 


identification of all of the botanica 


The 
specimens trom eXC 


erously made by T. W. Brown, of the H 
tural Section, Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture 


the vations was very n- 


orticul- 


PFROPOLITAN 


TAMARISI FREES IN 


PORTICO, X 
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our whole conception of the temple. The 
colonnade was two stories high but it was 
intended to mask the whole first story with 
the rugged bare- 
ness of the desert cliffs. And even yet the 
the whole scheme was by no 
means exhausted, for just at this time the 
clearing Naville’s 
figs. 0-7) turned up in it two 
faintly marked with 


ereen in 


an oasis Ol 
Interest in 


workmen away one of 


old dumps 


pieces of sandstone 





ot! 
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Phey were clearly pieces 
and judg- 


red lines (fig 13 
of a floor slab from the temple, 
ing from the part of the dump in which 
we found them, they came originally from 
the ambulatory on the upper level. 

\ little consideration convinced us that 
had the actual plan—or perhaps 
project—for laving out the trees 
First, we must 


here we 
better, 

which we had just found 
remember that drawings to scale were prac- 
er 
who were careless even of proport ions. 


ally unknown to the ancient Egyptians, 
We 
need not be surprised to find, therefore, that 
the square temple platform and the ramp 
by a mere 


The 


leading to it are represented 


symbol laid out on the center line 
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EXPEDITION 


most interesting point to notice is that the 
later extension 
tomb FE, in fig. 


8) is not 


TI 


~— | 

















FIG. 12. PROJECTED TEMPLE GROVE 


not have existed when this plan was made 
(figs. 12 and 14 lo right and left dots are 
laid out at the intersections of ruled lines. 





THE ARCHITECT'S PROJ 
TEMPLE 


PART 
FOR 


OF} 
rHI GARDEN 
To the left we find three long rows of seven 
dots each 
cavated 


the tamarisk grove already ex- 
but a closer examination of the 
Stone shows a fourth row erased. Now it 
is an important fact that the left, or south- 
ern portico is shorter than the right, and it 


of the temple (around the 
drawn and may 


1621-19022 

is easy to see what has happened. The 
old landscape architect has paced off the 
length of the right-hand portico and found 
that he could work in four rows of trees. 
lhen he has gone up into the temple, and 
squatting down on the floor, has laid out a 
symmetrical design with four rows on both 
sides, which has stood until some more ob- 
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FIG. 14 TEMPLE GROVE AS FOUND 


servant colleague has pointed out his mis- 


take In supposing that both colonnades 
were the same width, and he has scratched 
out his fourth row on the left. Close to 


the temple, trees are marked which do not 
exactly agree in disposition with the fin- 
ished lay-out, and the circular feature in 
front of the ramp we searched for in vain. 
In short, this plan must be taken as a mere 
project which was altered when it was 
tablet, but it 1s 
none the less interesting for that 


So much for the way the landscape archi- 
Wi 


transferred to papyrus or ; 


tect went about his job. next di 


SCOV- 
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the trees 


ered the way the gardener planted 


The holes dug In th rock to the needless 
depth of about thirty feet have already been 
mentioned. Those in which trees were to 


be planted were filled with black soil suffi- 


ciently lightened with river sand. In this 
earth, 'ving horizontally and quite clos 
together about five or six inches below the 


surface, we noticed round poles three inches 
These poles 


fig 


Ss very 


in diameter and six feet long 
were 
branches, but their presence there wa 


readily identified as svcamore 





SPROL 


FIG CUT 


ame to clear one of them 
he miraculous 


Egyptian desert 


puzzling until we 
of the surrounding mud 
drvness of the 


served the explanation for four thousand 


years and we were able to photograph 
shoots and roots sprouting Irom ever\ knot 
fig. 15 In other words, these poles wert 


nothing more nor less than a gardener 
cuttings of unusual 
together to give qi 
clump of green. Fo 
been a success, and 
takers of the temple had neglected to water 
them; the young trees had parched and 
dried, and the axe f the 
choppers still showed how they had been 


A and crowded clos 
and a thick 
they h: 


then th 


lick results 


a short time 


great 


marks ( wood 


cleared away. 

The unexpected was coming thick and 
fast just at that time. We had given up 
all idea that there were any 
posits at the temple, taking it for granted 
that if they had ever existed our predeces- 
sors on the site would have run across them. 
Luckily though, they had missed 


foundation de- 


for us, 


LTROPOLITAN 
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ART 
matter of inches, and we added 
to our collections something of prime im- 
portance to the puzzling history of the site. 

Four men had been ordered to clear out 


the sand which had drifted, since Naville’s 
lay, into the trench in the rock prepared 
for the foundation of the revetment wall 


of the temple platform. We only wanted 
to clear it enough to replan it, and the four 
men seemed to have done enough and were 
just about to move on when their hoes went 


nto a square hole at the turning of the 
trench (fig. 16), and the first thing they 
bre ht out was a broken mud brick from 
which had fallen bronze tablet. Mr. 
Mace’s corner-stone deposit of the Lisht 
Pyramid immediately came to my mind! 
Phe men’s never-failing hope, as usual, was 
of a pit of gold and a fabulous bonus and 
they refused to have it blighted by my 


deubts until happy idea struck me and 
| corners of the 
If they 


off | ran to the other thre 


temple with the head man !n tow 
finding a deposit under one corner of 
ind thus 
four bonuses The the other 


turned out to be practically intact 


Wel 


the temple why not under all four 
walls ove! 
corne! 
ent hopes of the pit were 
lor the sure 
\nd for those of us 
most delightful type 
for those de- 
[hey 
safe under the massive walls, 


Maenitt 


reluctantly g 


and the 
not ver\ 
thing ot 


Wen up 
four cleposits 
in charge of the work a 
ying bx gan. Wi 


posits only when it was convenient. 


| 110 
( ais 


went 
were perfecth 
and when we had nothing else to do we cut 

litt! 


tunnel, cleared a deposit, photo- 


hom 


graphed it, and brought it fig. 17) 
In kgypt the laying of a corner-stone was 
of an is today when 
temple is being built. At each 
corners of the foundation trench 
a hole some three feet square was dug. On 


with the king present 


event than it 
ol the rout 


the appointed day 
in all probability—the priests 
hed one c the temple and 
placed in the hole the head, and a 
rib of slaughtered ox. Beside tt 
they laid some conical loaves of bread, some 
| 


In 


approa 


person, 
rner ol 
} 


leo, 


a freshly 


ttle saucers filled with barley, figs, grapes, 
and half a 
dozen miniature wine jars All 
this was doubtless accompanied by prayers 


jujubes, and little round cakes, 


fig. IQ). 


4BuLLetIN, Nov. 1921, Part II, p. 16 
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that the king, who would one day be buried 
in the temple, should never feel the pangs 
of hunger or of thirst. Then the masons 
filled the hole with gravel and sand and 
brought out some fresh clay and a brick 
mould, and moulded upon the spot four 


bricks—the first plain brick, the second 


with a tablet of bronze in it, the third with 
a tablet of alabaster, and the fourth with a 
tablet of wood. 


lhus they represented the 





FIG. 10, TRENCH FOR THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE SOUTH TEMPLE WALL WITH 
THE HOLE FOR THE CORNER- 
STONE DEPOSIT 


four materials of which the temple was 
built 
on each tablet was carved the name of the 
founder: King Nebhepetre Mentuhotep I! 
(fig. 18). 


brick, metal, stone, and wood, and 


Then they passed to the next hole, and 
so on around to the southwest corner, and 
as the brickmakers had a little mud left 
over after making the four sets of bricks, 
they dumped it in the hole, for their iob 


was over. They may have been a very 
devout partv—these oid priests of four 
thousand years ago—but they were not 


very orderly, for at the northeast corner, as 


20 


EXPEDITION 
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they moved on to the next, one of them 
took a short cut and carelessly stepped and 
slipped on one of the soft, wet bricks which 
had just been laid so ceremoniously. It 
was his footprint that told us the tale. 
While we are on the subject of founda- 
tion deposits, 1t is worth noting that we 
found one of those laid five hundred vears 
after Mentuhotep II] by Queen Hatshepsut 
for the southeast corner of her great temple 





hl l7- NORTHWEST CORNER OF THE 
[EMPLE WITH OUR TUNNEI 
rO THE DEPO 
al Deir el Bahr l here was the samt food 


and in addition a quail, some dates, and 
a trav of fig branches full of bundles of 
celeryv—but instead of the four symbolical 


rials of which a 
the 


was the carpenters’ 


bricks to represent the mati 
temple was built, there were models of 
‘tools. There 


axe, adze, mallet, plain chisel and mortising 


chisel; the smelters’ crucible; the brick- 


makers’ mould; the woodén pick for digging 


the foundations, and rush sieves for sand 


,) 


a) 


lentuhotep II] 


too, 


Returning to and _ his 


a curious relic 


temple we found there, 
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of the builders. Just outside of the south- an old one that has seen service, for it has 


ls the men turned up over 





ern courtyard wa 


been soaked in the red paint which they 
pie ( 


ised to snap on a of work thev were 


lining up (fig. 21 





forty immense rope baskets full of stone 
chip. There is no doubt that they are of 
IS. THREE OF TI 
rO SH¢ rHI 
the XI dynasty, for one of Mentuhotep’s 


There they 
workmen left 


walls goes right over them 
stand lined up in rows as thi 
them. Some change in plan was made. 


Dirt was dumped on top of them, the wall 


Once the Temple of Mentuhotep IIT was 


i 
built at Deir el Bahri, the surrounding dis- 


trict became one of the holy plac s of the 


necropolis of Thebes. 


spur of the hill overlooking the 


On a 





FOOD IN A CORNI 
thus thev 
An Af dv- 
nasty mason’s cord-reel from of th 
another interesting reli 


It consists 


was built on top of that, and 


remained forgotten (fig. 22 
one 
nearby tombs is 
of the builders of those days. 
of a wooden handle and shaft with a split 
reed revolving loosely on it. The cord is 


2 
30 
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POSIT. xX | YN 


DI 


theastern corner of the courtvard there 


sout 
was ; ‘cemetery of scarcely a score ol 


eraves where in the late XII dynasty cer- 
tain worthies, possibly all members of one 


family, found their last resting place. Sev- 
eral of the men were employed in the 


treasury department “wearers ol the 
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roval seal’’—or held minor offices at the 
court ; one was a son of a vizier and the most | 
important was “Chief of the Prophets in | 


Karnak”’ in the days of Amenemhat III. — ¢ 


POOLS 





MODELS OI 


HATSHEPSUT 


On the whole they were respectable, pros- 
perous [heban burghers. The Chief Proph- 
et Senwosretonkh built) himself a_ brick 
tomb chapel overlooking the temple court 
with a forehall whose ceiling was once sup- 
ported by painted wooden columns exactly 
like those in the model of the house of 
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FROM A 


1Q22 


1QO21 
And then there were stelae in wood and in 
Imestone, put up in memory of the lesser 
yersonages, of which we brought home good 
Archaeologically the 


‘xamples (fig. 


NDATION DEPOSIT OF 


DYN 


FO 
XVIII 


most important information derived from 
was information which per- 
mits us to date a certain class of black 
tangular coffins to the late XII dvnasty. 
In the XVIII dvnasty Deir el Bahri was 
peculiarly sacred to thi Hathor 


a shrine was built in the Mentuhotep 


this cemetery 
rec- 


Goddess 


and 
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21. A 


Mehenkwetre. Another worthy, Amenem- 
hat, had a similar chapel! with painted lime- 
stone shrines let into the walls to shelter 
statues of himself and his wife. We found 
them broken to pieces, for the temptation 
to drop them down deep pits to see them 
smash had been too great for later vandals. 


CORD AND 


REE! XI DY? 


femple where Naville found famous 
She was the 


Daily the devotees flox ked 


the 

COW. miraculous madonna of 
ancient Thebes. 
to her chapel to beg for her favors, and on 
the way bought from a 
some roadside booth a string of beads or a 
little pottery cowto offer with their pravers 


they hawker at 
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and others carried a blue faience platter of 
flowers (fig. 25). It was a 


had to clear it 


tor 


or Very 
shrine and 
time to 


ending stream of offerings 


the priests 


out trom time to make room 
this never 
old 
carried half-way across th ou 


Mentuhotep 


north and so 


and broken ones they gathered up ; 
s temple to the side 
ith, and ji 
All over the 


ourtvard we found 


Ope ned 
the, 
south of the « 


dumped them. 





astounding assortment of rubbish brought 


out from the chapel—including even 
fish-net (fig. 26 
By the XXV dynasty a great dune ol 


drift sand had covered the now destroved 


walls on the south of the courtvard, and in 
it were scooped the simple graves of th 
[heban poor, who were inpathetic contrast 
with the great nobles buried around them. 
could even a rough 
their merely bundled 
them up in old rags and carricd them up 
to the desert cemetery. An Arab peasant 
funeral of today gives us the nicture, prob- 
ably, except that no wooden bier was used 
to bear the body and therefore, to make 


Rarely they afford 


coffin, so families 


PTROPOLITAN 


to 
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borne on the shoulders 
was trussed up with 


it rigid enough to bi 
the 
palm sticks and the arms and feet were tied 
together before 1t was wrapped tn its grave 


lothes The ( 


mourners, It 


; 
Ol 


op 


ptic Christians later did 


the same, and as far awav as Persia, today 


they still prepare a corpse by tving its big 
toes together. 

No offerings we 
lead excepl 
small child 
another, there 

an odd lot of beads 


\ mn 


priated 


re left with these humbk 
ol 
sand, not far from 
basket full 


a garland leaves with one 
and in the 
was a miniature 

ng. 24). 
arby XI dynasty tomb was appro- 


by the somewhat more prosper- 
period. A _ brick 
chapel was built for them in the tomb 
| tree planted in front 


wn 
and in the tomb itself and tn little chambers 


us people of this late 


urt W a palm 


cut in the chapel floor they were laid away 
In mummy-shaped coffins (fig. 27 Four 
painted wooden stelae of a family of priests 
and priestesses of Amon, who were also 


ereine of Thebes, lav near 
On the one side the 
dead are God Anubis intro- 
luces them to the God Harmakhis in the 
world to come. On the other, they sit be- 
while the Goddess Nut pours 


officials of the Vic 
the chapel doorway 


shown as the 


neath a tree 
oling drinks out to them with either hand 
fo 38 

of the Mentu- 

1 was finished as 


entire southern halt 
at Deir el Bahr 
and rather than begin 
on the northern half last vear we decided 
to leave it, with all its problems of handling 
and a long railway, until the 
coming M. Lacau, the Directeur 
Général du Service des Antiquités, had gen- 
all arrangements for us to 
excavate the big tombs of the nobles of the 
reign of Mentuhotep III] which look down 
northern cliffs. 


The 
hot p area 


har as Wo could See, 


a large gang 
winter 


: 
crously made 


upon Deir el Bahri from the 


This gave us a very welcome chance, be- 
cause vears ago we had done the tombs to 
the south and if we were to continue our 


specializing on the XI dynasty, those to the 
north of Deir el Bahri should naturally be 
our next task. 

The XI dynasty courtiers by some table 
of precedence—or by some devious oriental 
with the court chamberlain—were 


allotted spaces for their tombs on the hill- 
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which led to 
their sovereign’s temple (fig. Under 
the cliffs, each noble cut a wide, flat court 


sides overlooking the avenue 
30). 


and where the rock was unsafe he built a 
brick fagade with a doorway in the center. 
Entering, one passed along a lofty corridor 
cut in the rock to a square chamber for a 
stela or a statue at the back, and there the 
visitor's Wav was arrested. But under his 
feet was filled in and hidden another sloping 
passage that led down into the bowels of 
the earth where the great man’s mumm\ 
lav in its sarcophagus (fig. 29 Today the 
bats rustle in the darkness of the opened 
tombs; the chambers where the model boats 
and granaries were stored are empty, and 
the one sarcophagus which we found was 
blackened with the smoke of burnt mum- 
mies. All of the 
more obvious places were robbed ages ago 
inall probability, but the chance of another 
forgotten chamber like that of Mehenkwe- 
almost any efforts, and 


[his is as we expected. 


tre would justity 
besides, we had great hopes of finding an 
unpillaged tomb of some member of a cour- 
tier’s family. 

Phe tomb of Ipy, which lies just west of 
the tourist path to the Valley of the Kings, 
shows a fig. 31). In 
the rock cutting on the east the 
sloping ramp, up which one approache 
below, little tombs for the 
‘great man wer 
quarried out of the rock . One of 
them, made for a certain Hesem, we dis- 
covered intact, with remarkable 
In front of some of the other large tombs 
west of Ipv’s, the family were buried in pits 
on either side of the doorway. It 
one of these pits that Maspero procured the 


tvpical arrangement 


side of 


from the valley 
familv andthe vassals of the 


fig. 32 


results 


Was In 


sarcophagus and burial chamber of Hor- 
hotep which is among the treasures of the 
Cairo Museum. In short, we have a most 
promising field and already it has produced 
more than we could have expected. 

The reader must think of 
in Egypt as a rather ghoulish calling, and 
be hard to understand 
itis connected with 


are hae rhe o\ 


sometimes it must 
why there 1s so much th: 

death and burial in every account of dig- 
At least one half of the answer 


his 


ging there. 
s that the ancient Egvptian’s tomb 
hie i cares 


“eternal house’’—was one of his ¢ 


EXPEDITION 


1921-1922 
and it is only through it that we can see his 
earthly dwelling 

To the Egyptian the life of the world to 
come was always the big problem. It is 
really very hard for us who take the futurt 
more or less as a matter of course, to realize 
how ever-present Phe 
most popular tales turned on the sacrifices 
aman would make to assure himself and his 
family a rich turn-out with which to enter 
heaven The king could faithful 


a problem it was. 


Pive a 


> LAMP 





FIG. 23. STELA OF SENEBHENAF, SON Of 
THE VIZIER YAIB. LATE XII DYN. 
servant no more welcome reward than a 


fine tomb perpetually endowed with of 


and a man’s socia 
be measured by the 
Phe undertaker’s trade was highly 
and, even if tra that 
considered an unclean 


ferings, | position might 
magnificence of hi 
coffin 
{ition 


lucrative F0CS 


person, his work was looked upon as a 


veritable means to eternal life, for above 
ill things the Egyptian feared that the 


yuld leave hi 
Some 


dissolution of his body w 
soul a homeless wanderer in limbo 
strange echoes of this conviction turned 


Ip last Veal 
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Digging in Thebes one often finds piles 


of pots buried in the sand, filled with rags 
ind salt—the refus f embalmers’ shops 
| last road e ran ross thre 

S r periods nd two 

irs \ nil samt sort o 
things left over from the embalming of th 


tle chamber 


= 
S 
- 


had been pt r them—near the tom 
be had been in contact with th 
dead man’s body and therefore contained 
some ¢ SS of his being, but o 
side our rd b se all t 
pper | balming was ess ill 
mp 1] chamber had been entere: 
before our d b tl r we found th 
milar chamber of tl omb of Ipv jus 
s it had been sealed up er his funera 
nd some of the things were, so far as 
we know, uniqu 

1} ber vas near the tomb 
but just far enough away not to pollut 
the precincts of Ipv’s “eternal dwelling’ 
fis. 31). The great noble had provided 
for the embalming of his body most lb 
erall Cloths, salts, aromatic oils, saw- 
dust, and countless pottery vessels, far 
bevond ordinarv requirements, were laid 
aside against the di Ol his de ith. lr 


a wooden platform 7 ft. 1 in 


long and 4 ft. 25 in 


addit ion 
wide was prepared, 


h simi- 


with four wooden blocks of ghastly 
laritv to those on the dissecting tables of 
modern medical schools (fig. 33). On the 


of his death the body of Ipv was 
delivered to the embalmers and stretched 
On the 


on the blocks upon the platform 
laid four 


four corners were svmbolicall 


wooden talismans shaped like the hiero- 
glyphic word-sign “‘life,’’ and there was 
brought forth a curious magical instru- 


ment called the pedet-aha, of doubtful but 
lo the 


unquestionably potent meaning 
recitation of appropriate charms, the body 
was then anointed with oils and rubbed 
with salts which still stain the platform and 
after the embalming 


the blocks Then 


was completed and Ipy’s mummy dul) 
wrapped in its bandages, all that had 
touched it was gathered up religiously, for 
the possession of so much as a hair of his 
head by an enemy would provide the means 


of bewitching him. Soiled rags, broken 


pots, left-over salts, the wooden ‘‘signs oj 
life,’’ and the 
sixty-seven large jars which were sealed and 
carried up to the little chamber by th 
tomb. Curiously 1 We can say that 
it took the undertaker’s men four trips to 


DPedél-aba were pac ked in 


enoug! 


get them all up there, for only eighteen rope 


sling-nets were provided to carry the pots 
and most of them had to be t 
carried back after each trip until the fourth 


and last lot was placed in the chamber with 


iken off and 


the ropes still on them. Finally came the 


table and the blocks, and as the former was 
too wide to be crammed through the narrow 
entrance, the embalmer’s people broke it 


up and stuck it in on top of the jars as a 


mere pile of boards (fig. 34 
While w re on the subject of embalm- 


ing materials it 1s worth while noting that 
inan XVIII dynasti 
sort we found pots marked in ink with their 
contents ““tvam-wood sawdust,” “‘inset- 

“‘natron salt’’—or with 
Hori and 


these Jars was the 


chamber of the same 


m 


material,’’ ang 
the names of the embalmers 
Monthu. In one of 

scraper with which they 


be die S the \ had pre- 


rather gruesome 
had worked on the 
pared for burial 


What the skill of the 
not accomplish, the learned priests might 


embalmer could 


effect by their knowledge of spells and in- 
cantations. The story-tellers had circum- 
stantial accounts of sorcerers who could 
make a magic crocodile of wax that would 


robbl up the lover ola faithl SS Wile, or 


t Magic wax ship and its crew that could 
kidnap a king and carrv him to Ethiopia 
and back in a single night. What could 
be more natural, then, than to make a 
magic Wax mummy which, if only the prop- 
er words had been recited over it, could 
substitute itself for a body that had been 
destroved in spite of all precautionsr Such 
a wax mummy lying in a miniature wooden 
coffin, complete in every detail, was made 
for one Sioh, son of Reniker, who lived in 
the days of the XI dynasty (fig. 36). The 
Egypt Exploration Fund found his empty 
pit tomb in the southern triangular court 
of the Mentuhotep Temple, and we found 
his litthe magic wax mummy in its coffin 
under a stone nearby, where some robber 
of long ago had dropped it as a thing of no 
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value.” The archaeologist) will hardly 
share the ancient thief’s disdain, however 
for he will see in the wax mummy a proto- 
type of the countless wooden, stone, and 
pottery ushabtis which fill every Egyptian 
collection. Only by a curious twist of 
ideas, what in the XI dynasty was a man’s 
own portrait, in the course of time becam 
his servant 

Other samples of the 
turned up quite unexpectedly among the 
robbed and broken mummies in the XII 


and XVIII dvnastv tombs. In ancient 


Magician’s ar 





FIG. 24. TOY 
BEADS. 


Egyptian mythology the god Horus had 
set the bones of his father Osiris together 
and had them from decay. 
Now a man’s body was put in a coffin, th 


preserved 


planks of which were joined together with 
Osiris were 
Horus. 


wooden pegs just as the bones of 
joined together by the magic of 
The connection may seem a little far- 
fetched to us but when vou are practising 
magic apparently no imagery can be too 
naive, and no chances must be lost. There- 
fore the coffin-maker wrote upon his peg 
and his tenons before he drove them int 
the planks: ‘Joined for thee are thy bones 
which are in the Great Cemetery, by Horus 
who embraces thee” or an incantation that 
would compel the Children of Horus to 


®5Under the blocks of stone in front of the boy 


in Fig. 16 


DITION 1921 


IQ22 


wrap the dead in indestructible bandages. 


No precaution was too trivial when the 
Egyptian thought of the horrid catastrophe 
of dissolution lhe books of magic con- 





PLATTER FROM 


XVIII DYN 


FIG. 25 BLUE FAIENCEI 


THE HATHOR SHRINI EARLY 


Laine 
the enmity of demons in the world to come, 


1 infallible spellsagatnst it and against 


and sometimes these were copied out on 
before it was 
such 


the skin of a mummy’s arm 
wrapped up (fig. 37). With 
idea of warding off evil the family of a little 
1000 B. C. had tied 
wrists 


some 


girl who died about 
strings around her throat, elbows, 





Fit 20 


FISH-NET FROM THE 


HATHOR SHRINE 


and ankk S and CAE 


ted a mystic number of times 


hev had knot 
seven, ftour- 


h string t 
teen, and twenty-one 

Every care had been expended by em- 
balmer and learned priest to prevent the 
body’s destruction and on the dav of the 
1! into the tomb and 


funeral it was carried 
The lid of the coffin 


laid away tn Its coffin. 
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was pegged in place, its handle was sawn © of the religious vear, 1t was the duty of the \ 
and then th priest, taking a broom Ka-servant to repair to the tomb and mak it hi 
if heden-gras wept out the chamber, the offerings, and as some of these feasts of tl 
I ing the whil nost powerful incanta- called tor night and day attendance, ther wet! 
tion which removed t] otstep allevil were times when the Ka-servant camped bus' 
spirits before the door was sealed up for out at the tomb for several davs on end | pho 
evel [he straws Ww had tallen fron With him he might bring a sheat of papers Am 
sucl broom uund in tl tomb of nd accounts, to occupy his idle time be- ind 
Wah, t henchman of Mehenkwetre, two — tween services In the more mundane side burl 
vears ago, and again this year we found — of his duties, and when he was finished hen! 
them scattered over the floor of the tomb = with them nothing was more natural than 
of Hesem, Ipy’s follower the reader cat to crumple them up and throw them away 
see inf! aS In SOM odd cornet Now alter four 
i 
| 
| 
j 
i 
FIG. 27 IWO UNDISTURBED MUMMIES IN ANTHR« 
COFFINS NEAR DEIR EL BAHRI. XXV DYN 
It is depress to think how int tua thousand vears, we come along and gather 
all of this effort was and forever to dwell 11 up these waste papers and suddenly meet folk 
the morbid atmosphere of tombs and under the Theban Ka-servants when thev. ar we 
takers and priests. However, everv once 1 thinking of something far different fron list 
a while we catch the Egvptian off his guard — the religious rigamarole that the tomb pic- riot 
and find him a thoroughly human creature tures always make them recite. { to 
with his own business troubles and famil\ Of these Ka-servants’ scrap-baskets the to 
rows. This happened just at the end of last first that we found was in a cranny of a Wa 
vear. But first a few lines of explanation. little tomb next to that of Horhotep. the 
Always provident for his “ Ka’ or Here there had been thrown some pieces wel 
soul’s, requirements in the future life, it of broken pots on which the Ka-servant ser 
was the ambition of the ancient Egyptian had jotted down memoranda with a bit ber 
to arrange for the perpetual performance: of charcoal; a scrap torn out of a papyrus acc 
of those services and offerings needful — scroll of hymns, on the back of which he lett 
for his Ka’s existence and repose. If hi had written an account of corn given toa] ter 
were rich enough, he appointed a “‘Ka- dozen different people; and a second sheet SUC 
servant a priest learned in mortuary with an account of wheat, barlev, and dates in 
ceremonies who was also the manager of thi “expended in rations for the army” the 





estates with which he endowed his tomb probably a tax return in which Horhotep’s the 
\t New Year's, on the Wag Feast, the Ka-servant was involved as the proprietor ing 
Festival of Thoth, and allthe other holidays of the tomb endowment. th 
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\ few days after these papers were found 
it happened that we were going over some 
of the left-overs from the tomb of Mehenk- 
wetre, Which we had laid aside in the 
busy days when we were repairing and 
photographing the models two years ago. 
Among them there was a bundle of torn 
and crumpled papyri which had 
buried in a hole in the causeway of Me- 
When we came to un- 


been 


henkwetre’s tomb. 


1Q2 1] 


1022 
lay in these very salutations, for among 
them the 
Memphis and Heracleopolis 
probably within the lifetime of 


invokes the gods of 
Now it was 
Mehenk 
wetre that the roval Herack 


opolis, reigning in Memphis over the north 
| 


writer 


hous ol 


Mentuhotep 
I! of Thebes at the end of a rebellion which 
had lasted for 
Theban of thos 


of Egvpt, was overthrown by 
three generations. No 


davs would be invoking 





FIG. 26. 


FRONT AND BACK Ol \ 


CHANTRESS OF 


fold them and patch them up we found that 
we had parts of a most carefully drawn-up 
list of commodities and the heading of a 
“Statement of land which the Sovereign 

to whom be life, safety, and health—gave 
to the Ka-servant Ip\ Evidently this 
was an endowment, made by the king for 
the eternal abode of his favorite Mehenk- 
wetre, in the form of a grant to the Ka- 
servant who was to administer it for the 
benefit of the deceased. Along with this 
account the Ka-servant had thrown away 
letter which immediately excited our in- 
terest. It is a typical oriental letter, just 
such as would be written in Egypt today, 
in which only one third is taken up with 


the trivial message that 1s 1s object, and 
the rest is devoted to those flowery oreet- 
ings which always make such an appeal in 
the East. But to us the value of the letter 


-AINTED 


AMON, THENTENTISET. 


OODEN STELA OF THE DIVINI 


Memphis 
and therefore we concluded that this lette1 
North b 
someone whose lifelong devotion to the 
local : 

mere political changes. The letter deals 
with 


the oods ol and Heracleopolis 


must have been written in the 


pantheon was not to be upset by 


matters of routine on ane estate 


evidently belonging to the lKa-servant 


Since a Theban could not have controlled 
Ilion, we 


probabl 


Memphite estates during the rebs 
concluded that this 


harm Was 


among the plundered northern towns and 


was part of “the land which the Sovereign 
gave to the Ka-servant 
Within a short time we came unexpect- 


edly on another case of the spoiling of the 


Memphites. That other and greater [py 
who was buried in the big tomb bv the 
tourist path, had evidently re ed as hi 
reward tor services rendered to the soy 








THE MI 


creign 


urbs of Memphis and another elsewher 
in the North, where his Ka-servant, Heka 
nakht, spent halt of his time 

Ihe Hekanakht Papers are among the 
foremost finds from our Theban excava 
tions. In course of time, when they have 
been carefully and fully published, the 
will undoubtedly be among the classical 
documents of their kind, picturing as they 


agricultural life 
| or the 


s being about the most 


do Egyptian 
sand years ago present, however 
we may take them a 


intimate and naive self-portrait that any 


TFROPOLITAN Ml 


one estate at Dedisut in the sub- 


SEUM OF ART 


letters and memoranda Then came the 
day when Hesem was to be buried. The 
loor of the tomb was swept out and a hole 

the passag leading to the vault below 
was filled with whatever came handiest— 


Which luckily in 


Evidently all 


] ; 
luded the papers. 


but one of these Papyri 


belon to a single batch, thrown away 
ogether hat one has come down to us 
as a couple of tantalizing s¢ raps ol a letter 
from daughter to her mother. At the 


end the daughter says, “Salute Ger in life. 
and health 


to write me 


and do not let him fail 


fety 
Saiely, 


about what has happened to 





Egyptian of the day has left us. That we 
can appreciate them as such, is due to the 
fortunate circumstance that Battiscombs 
Gunn had come to Luxor 
of the Egypt | xploration oociety S e@xca- 
vations at Tell el Amarna, and 
to stay with us long enough to give us a 
preliminary translation of 
unrolled them. Few important finds of 


have ever 


at the conclusion 
was able 
them as we 


papyri been worked out so 
quickly. 

Again it is a question of the waste paper 
thrown away by In this 
case the small tomb of Hesem had 
prepared long before it was used as a place 
of burial, and while the 
stone masons and the priest camped in it, 
the masons scattering over the floor their 
mauls and beams and leather sacks, 


the priest throwing among them his old 


a tomb pric BL. 


1 
peen 


it stood empty 


and 


him.’’ The mother seems to have decided 
to pass her daughter's 
the delinquent young man 
was simply to readdress and forward her 
letter to him, and therefore she rubbed her 
own k and wrote in its 


place “The Steward Ger.”’ 


name off the Dac 


Of the remaining seven documents on¢ 
there are three letters 


and three inventories or accounts practical- 
1 


IS a 


mere scrap, but 


In fact, one letter was still 


lv complete 


folded and sealed, ready to be forwarded 
to the address written on the outside 
f te Phe accounts all deal with the 


property of the Ka-servant Hekanakht, but 


the thing that puzzled us considerably at 
first was the fact that two of the letters 
were addressed The Ka-servant Heka- 


Household of 
the sealed one 


his 


Ss to 


third 


nakht presents thi 


Nebes\ ra 


bal 
and the 
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was addressed to the Overseer Ranefer 
fom Hekanakht. The point was—how did 
it happen that the letters from Hekanakht 
were being received where we should expect 
him to be: 

Our eventual explanation of the presence 
of the papers in the tomb briefly was this 
Hekanakht in his quality of Ka-servant 


was proprietor of the tomb endowment 


EXPEDITION IQ21-—-IQ22 
on one occasion and therefore he set his 
affairs thoroughly in order before he left, 


and appointed his eldest son Mersu man 


ol and his 


substitute as Ka-servant during his own 


ager his business at home 


absence. It was Mersu, therefore, acting 


as tomb priest for his father while the latte: 


was off on one of his journevs, who had 


brought the old man’s papers up to the 





left by Ipy, including the estates in the tomb to study them out 
North. From time to time it was needful Nebesyt, the home of the family as it 
FIG. 30. TOMRS ON THE HILLSIDE AS SEEN FROM THE TEMPLI 
AVENUE AFTER CLEARING. XI DYN. 
that he should take ship and journey down — appears in the address on the letters, pre 
to Memphis to supervise them. That — sented another temporary difficulty becauss 
Memphis was the locality of one of these it was only a small village which had never 
estates is evident from the fact that his figured in the inscriptions. Naturally it 
letter to Ranefer was written by one of | should be looked for at no greater distance 


the public scribes of Memphis with the 
profuse greetings, almost word for word, 
and in a handwriting identical, stroke for 
stroke, with the letter found in the tomb 
of Mehenkwetre. Furthermore, another 
letter shows that the family was in posses- 
sion of grain from Dedisut, a Memphite 
suburb. Another estate lav farther up the 
Nile than Memphis, but still far from 
Thebes. Now a journey to Memphis was 
arduous, and Hekanakht’s to the 
estates there extended to eighteen months 


Visits 


39 


{ 


from Thebes than would be convenient for 
a priest to go and come from the tomb In 
fact it appears to have been only some ten 
or fifteen miles aw between Gebelein 
and Razigat, at the bend tn the river which 
was infested with crocodiles in ancient 
times and where the religion of the river- 
side peasants was largely directed to the 
propitiation of the crocodile-god Sebel 
Hence we run across villages near Nebesvt 
called lusebeku and Sunusebeku---the 
“Island” and the “Stronghold of the 
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Sacred Crocodiles’ and people of the neigh harvest season between March 16 and July 
borhood called Sisebs and Weyjsebel 13, but as the Egyptian calendar had no 
Perhaa, Khepeshyt, and Sepatmat wer leap) vears the calendar’s seasons cam 
other villages in the plain nearby where thi round one dav earher every fourth veay 
family rented land and stored their crops until in the reign of Mentuhotep V th 

Hekanakht, then, was in the habit o Shomu had come in the autumn. For us 


POInNg down to VMemp! IS and leaving his therefore the date would be October 10 


eldest son in charge of the household 1 2004 B. ¢ 
Nebesvt Betore the first of his trips of Below the date follow the heading 
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which we know, he calls in Mersu, two ‘‘Statement of Hekanakht’s barlev’”’ and 


other grown sons, and his confidential man the sub-headings, “Made over by him to 
Heti, son of Nakht, and spreading a large — his son Mersu,” “Fodder for the Bulls,” 
sheet of papyrus across his knee he begins = and “The barley that Hekanakht has ob- 
to take stock of his affairs (fig. 30 Hi tained for his dependents,” all duly item- 
Starts out: “5th Year of the Reign, 2d — ized with spelt (which was only worth two 
Month of Shému, 9th Day.’ To Heka- — thirds as much as barlev) written in red to 


nakht, writing a date that way was as © prevent mistakes in addition. Next comes 


writing “10 10 22” would bt a “Statement of bulls that Hekanakht has 


natural as 
to us, but it was only from finding this made over to his son Sinebnut”’ with thirtvy- 


account in the sealed tomb that we could five head of cattle listed under five breeds, 

guess that the reign of Mentuhotep III or and a note: “* But if Sinebnut appeals to me 

more likely, Mentuhotep V was meant tbout any bull that is missing ae 

Until this was settled, ‘““Shému”’ signified half the loss shall be upon him and Het! 

little tous. In theory the Sh6mu was the son of Nakht Evidently when the old 
10 
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fellow set his house in order every eventu- 
ality was provided for. Finally 
“Statement of bread given to Mersu son 


comes da 


of Hekanakht’’ of three different kinds 
siVINg a grand total of FOOO loaves. Seven 
thousand loaves. ol bread would have 


seemed to me an immoderately large baking 
if | had not been acquainted with Heka- 
Many ol 
little 


nakht’s descendants of today. 


them bake only every other month 


EXPI 


DITION IQ21-—-1IQ22 

leaving for Memphis in May or June. Th 
crops have been harvested and 551} bushel: 
of barley and spelt are left with Mersu or 
stored with some thirteen other people in 
the neighborhood, but it is still too early 
for the grain to have been milled and baked 
The cattle are not 
this sheet—but the letters refer to them 
and there ts added to the cares of the family 


into loaves listed on 


a grove of trees from which timber 1s to be 





ARING THE Tt 


IMB OF IPY 


TOMB OF HESEM IN 


biscuits that will keep indefinitely but that 
are so stony hard that they must be soaked 
in soup before the toughest jaws can crack 
them. 

Let us hope that Mersu was faithful in 
his stewardship and that Sinebnut did not 
have to “appeal about any bull that was 
missing.’ In any c: do not 
What befell the family on that first trip of 
old Hekanahkt’s. We have the account 
simply Mersu preserved it and 
when his father was preparing for a second 
trip in the Eighth Year, the old scroll was 
brought out 
man found plenty of room to write out an- 
other inventory This time he i 


we know 


iS( 


bec ause 


again and the economical old 


on it. 


[THE BACKGROUND 
sold. When all was in order the old fellow 
sel for Memphis and Dedisut 


Hekana 
atter he had returned from Dedisut 
other Memphite es 


hither southw 


kht’s first letter was written just 
tes—“‘when | came 
irds.’ It was still summer- 


id ‘‘five 


inst find 


wanted Mersu to se! 


wheat and 


time, for he 
} 


bushels ot what thou « 


in barley and also the surplus of vour \ 


tuals until you get to the Shému,” which 
began on September 2. In fact he probably 
wrote it about the tirst of August, for the 
inundation was still not high enough to 
predict its eventual quality, and the letter 
ontains instructions in cas turns out 
to be a good Nil The Nil fact, had 








THE MI 


in the midst 


PROPOLITAN 


of cultivat his sum ner crops, had writ- 
ten that h red lvkes might not hold 
nd that t W i@ht burst over his 
fields before he could reap them The old 
Man, too 1n nant to waste time on th 
reetings Which were | the zest of letter 
writing toan Egyptian, dashes off his rep] 
The Ka-servant Hekanakht addresses 





FIG. 33. 


WOODEN PI 
IPY W 


ATFORM ON WHICH 


VAS EMBALMED 


in culti- 
Guard the 


sponsible for it Be verv active 


Vating, and be ver caretul. 


produce of m\ guard everything of 


grain 


mine, for I shall hold thee responsible for 
it.” Half-wav throuch the letter some as- 
sociation of ideas again calls to his mind 
this possibility of losing a crop and again he 
bursts forth nd if mv land floods when 


woe to thee and Sthathor! Ng. 40 


messages we shall 


return 


shortly. In the meantime it is worth not- 
ing that the next letter of Hekanakht’s 
which we have was written almost a vear 
later, during which time he remained on 
one or the other of his northern estates 
Naturally the hectoring old man wrote 


sence to his house- 


he 


often during this long ab 
hold in Nebesyt 


wanted dons 


them what 
that at home 
New Ye I 


ar 
first-of-the- 


telling 

his of 
He refers to a letter written on 
Day 
month feast to the God Khentekhtay of the 
lremple of the Double Portal”’ 
letters boy ‘ 
Mersu did not carry 


about t 
"Ss 


about offerings ‘‘for a 


and to two 


his but thes 


about 





up to the 


tomb. It 


was a letter written early in the following 


MUSEUM OJ] AR] 

which Mersu next 

The Nile of the past winter had 

to be low that the 
irched, the crops had failed 


vear’s stores of food now ex- 


summer, about July 1 

saved 

turned out so direfulls 
Ids were p 

nd with last 

after the dis- 


s stalk 


Old 


hausted, famine wa Ing 


istrous harvest Hekanakht 1S in 


a different mood this time, and he does not 
forget to write those salutations with which 
a letter should begin 

“The son speaks to his mother; the Ka- 
ant Hekanakht to his mother Ipy, and 
Lo Hetepet: How. art life, 
satetv, and health, by the blessings of the 


God Montu, Lord of 


Vou in yvour 


| he bes 


fo the whole household How. ar 
ou How are vou in vour life, safety, and 
health Do not worry about me; | am 


ive and well 


} 
<l 


are as one who eats until 


until he 
land is dead with famine 


‘| have come hi 


hiit 
shuts his eves 


ther southwards, and | 
have obtained vour victuals as well as pos- 
Is the Nile Well 
behold, we have obtained victuals in pro- 
to it. Be who ar 
for you see | have been able to sup- 
» today 


family 


sible not verv low 


portion patient vou 
named 
Then he 


share due each 


port Vou up ti Inserts a 
list of the 
from the 


tinues 


rations 


“Now vou must not be angry about this 


whole household as well as the 


lependent on mi 
thing is min ‘Half-life 
ing altogether,’ and they say ‘th 


\\ hv, the \ 


1 women here! 
] 


children are ¢ and every- 
is better than dy- 

huner\ 
begun to 
re are none 


must hunger 


eal 
anvwhere ¢ 


have 
The 


men an 


h victuals are 


Sse 


» whom suc 
siven. 

“You must keep 
reach you. I shall spend the Shomu here” 


in other words, until the thirtieth of next 


vourself going until | 


His more particular instru 

same letter he begins Phe 
Ka-servant Hekanakht Mersu 
son of Nakht 
must these 
the, 

Make the most of all my land; 
dig the ground with 
see i 


December. 
tions in the 
addresses 
and Heti 

‘You 
people only 
Mind this! 
strive to the uttermost 


in the 


together 
to 
work. 


victuals m\ 


O1Vi 


whil are doing 


your work you are 


noses 








indu 
Luc 


rsu next 
iter had 
that the 
1 failed, 
NOW ex- 
the dis- 
t is in 
loes not 


h which 


the Ka- 
py, and 
yur lite, 
s of the 
OW a&e 
etTV, and 

I am 


ts until 
iS €yeés, 
amine. 
;, and | 
as pe sS- 

Well 
in pro- 
vho are 
to sup- 
nserts a 
ae each 
1d con- 


ut this, 
as the 
every- 
han dy- 
hunegr\ 
‘oun to 
re none 
als are 


until | 
1 here” 
of next 
nstruc- 

ry | he 
Mersu 


to m\ 
work. 
v land; 
1d with 
ou are 
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industrious one will praise God for vou. 
Lucky that | can support you. 

“And any one of the women or men who 
may spurn the victuals, let him come to me 
here and stay with me and live as I live 
not that 
hither to me!” 

The management of the farms in Nebesyt 


there 1s anyone who will come 


and the neighbe yrhood takes up a go¢ id share 
of what follows in both of 
One might hazard a pretty 


on which of these transactions Mersu was 


| 
the s€ I¢Ctcers 
lL. o 

shrewd 


Ouess 


engaged when he carried his sheaf of papers 


FIG. 34. 
ING MATERIALS AND 
tothe tomb. Instructions for undertaking 
it come in the first letter: 
“Have Heti son of Nakht 
once with Sinebnut to Perha 
two fields of land on lease 


Its rental from the cloth 


90 down at 
to cultivate 
They 


that 


W ill take 


has been 


woven here. ‘Excellent’ thou wilt exclaim 
about the fabric. Let them get it, and 
when it has been sold in Nebesvyt, let them 


rent the land with its proceeds. Find land 
but do not rush on to just anybody's land 
Enquire of Hau the Younger, and if 
do not find he has any, then vou should 
follow the advice of Ranefer—it who 


you 


is he 
can put you on to the good, well-watered 
land of Khepeshyt. 

“And with regard to whatever Heti son 
of Nakht may do in Perhaa, see | did not 
credit him with allowance 
for one month is 5 bushels of barley, and | 


victuals. The 


EXPE 
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credit another, extra 2} bushels of 
to his family the the 

month. See, if thou disobeyest this | shall 

make it up from thee by deduction. And 

as to what | have told thee—‘give him 5 

per month’—thou must 


t 
bushels of barley per 


shall 


barley on first ol 


bushels of barley 
give him only 4 
month; mind this! 
As it turned out, Hau had no land to 
rent but Ranefer had a field adjoining 
Hau’s which Sinebnut and Heti procured. 
Besides this Mersu had entered into several 


other transactions in Perhaa of which he 


» 


THE CHAMBER THAT CONTAINED IPY'S EMBALM 
THI 


EMBALMER S PLATFORM 


account One copy was 


had 


among 


drawn up an 


we found and 


forwarded to his 


the papers which 
presumably another was 

father, for some of the grain held in luse- 
Younger and in Sepatmat 
Ipy, 1s rred 
third letter 


Ipy the 
by 


son ol Lransle 


Hekanakht to Raneter, in th 


The second letter gives suggestions on clos- 
' 


isiness and selling 


with it he 


fer bi the 


ing up the Ran 
crop for oil, and sends this third 


one which Sinebnut and Heti were to have 


, with full instructions for 
winding up the affair. For 
| red and 


it was never deliv 
away all folded and sealed just 


taken to Ranef 
Some 


reason 
lersu threw it 


received it. 
the letter 


It is which Hekanakht had 
caused to be drawn up b i scribe in 
Memphis, and as an example of the ur 
bane and polite style of the public letter 
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writers metropol worth quot- 
ng in full 

The Servant of the | { Ka-servant 
Hekanakht 

“May thy conditt like that of one 
who lives a million time Mav the God 
Harish I lord ( H I cleopolis nd |] 
he gods that are, aid thee! M he God 
Ptah south of | Memphite Wall, gl le 


thy heart as one who lives long! May thy 
rewards be excellent from Harishaf, Lord ot 


Heracleopolis! 


TROPOLITAN Ml 


the Younger at lusebeku; at Sepatmat with 
Nehri, s¢ Ipy, 


and with his brother 


ire 100 bushels of spelt, 
Desher, 15 otal: 


290 bushels of spelt, and 075 of barley. 


Nn ol 


\nd he who would give me the equiva- 
in oil must give me a hebenet-measure 
or tor spelt 


lent 
for 10 bushels of barley 15 of 
However | prefer my property to be given 
ein barley 

And donot fail towrite about Nakht and 
about evervthing for which he may 
He looks after all my property.” 


1 


come 


to thee. 





FIG. 35. COFFIN CHAMBER OF THE TOMB OF HESEM WITH STRAWS 
FROM THE MAGIC BROOM ON THE FLOOR 

Thy servant says Other farm affairs run through both of 

Let thy clerk—to whom b n | the first two letters. Timber from the 
safety, and health—know that I have sent erove of trees on the estate had been dis- 
Heti, son of Nakht, and Sinebnut about posed of and Sinebnut’s allowance in the 
that barley and spelt at thy place Iso, second letter is to be made up from their 
what thy clerk—life, safetv, and health sale. Sihathor is renting a piece of land 


might do to have it withdrawn without 


allowing the least of it to go astray 


\n lastothe pric 


placed in the 


wilt bi so good, pl iS¢ 
is collected 
hy clerk 


when it let it be 


life, safety 


house of 
until somebod\ 

| have had this grain put 

measured 1 


comes for 1t 
to the corn meas 


is a neat 100 full 


ure and 
at Per 


sacks 
75 bushels of spelt are 
with Ipy 


“And set 
haa with Nenneksu; 07 L of barley 


and 5 lbs. of copper is sent him to pay the 
There is still another leasing business 
Mersu fe it difficult for 


“has made 
me, renting the land as well as sowing It in 


rent 


in which 


so doing he has cut into 


bark \ alone : By 
and 1s 


the old man 
particularly warned against further inroads. 
\mong Some general remarks on this point 
Hekanakht notes that 
one 


; store of ready barley 


‘25 bushels of bar- 
bad return.’ 
instructed to 


acre 1S not a 


Mersu 1s 


lev from 
On another 


farm 


+4 








tran 
had 


and 

with 
seen 
agall 


H. 


not « 
into 1 

SO 
the |e 
eSt Sé 
Was | 
comp 
able, 


the Cc 


the f: 
Nakh 
the tl 
less a 
had 1 
scand 
Sihat 


at with 
ft spelt, 
Total: 
oy. 
quiva- 
1CaASUTE 
T spelt. 


> given 


<ht and 
y come 
erty.” 


oth of 
m the 
‘n dis- 
in the 
) their 
f land 
av the 
Isiness 
alt for 
g it in 
it into 
and 1s 
roads. 
point 
ft bar- 
urn.’ 
ed to 
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transact the business in flax. Hekanakht 
had left the produce of about four acres in 
flax when he went away in the fifth vear, 
and Mersu had an account on this occasion 
with a woman named Sitnebsekhem which 
seems to have included nearly as much flax 
again. 

However, the most appealing part of the 
letters of Hekanakht to those of us who are 


EXPEDITION 1I19021-—-19Q22 
from Dedisut and not giving me the 50 
bushels in new barlev—by no means! But 


good barley. i 
well moored, but 


thou art happy eating the 
am on land and the boat ts 
when thou puttest ashore thou doest every- 
thing wrong.’ If thou shouldst have sent 
ne old barley to do duty new—but 
what am I saying? Much good it ts In 
the second letter Mersu is told to watch 


lor 














FIG. 30. WAX MAGK 
not of the land, are the glimpses we get 
into the life of his family. 

So much as has already been quoted of 
the letters has served to introduce the old- 
est son Mersu. As his father saw him he 
was perhaps a little stupid and sometimes 
complaining, but at least he was depend- 
able, and Hekanakht looks to him to run 
the complicated affairs of the family and 
to keep the house in order. Sinebnut and 
the family’s confidential man, Heti son of 
Nakht, are Mersu’s main helpmates, but 
the third son, Sihathor, we meet with in a 
less attractive light. In the first letter he 
had made a suggestion to Mersu which 
scandalizes old Hekanakht: ‘‘ As to sending 
Sihathor to me with old, dried up barley 


MUMMY 


$5 


DYN. 


AND COFFIN. XI 
Sihathor whenever he comes to the house. 

The three older brothers and Heti are all 
married and have families of their own liv- 
ing in the household of Nebesyt, and there 
are besides women and children in Heka- 


nakht’s own harim who bring the num- 
ber of mouths to be fed up to at least 
thirty 


There was I pv, his mother, and her maid, 
and with his mother Hekanakht greets a 
poor relation called Hetepet who has with 
her a littl son Mey. Whether Hetepet 
was interfering or whether she was a bore 
is not divulged. In any she was far 
from popular with Mersu, and Hekanakht 


have told vou 


CaASt 


is constrained to write, “| 
‘do not keep a woman-friend of Hetepet’s 
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A from her, whether a relat hers 
roan aca of hers lake great 
if ( her and | hope vou will prosper } 
Il things according| although to be sur 


thou dost not wish her with thee 


] 4 i th +}, 
In addition to tl | 


ree married sons 
here were two boys, Andpu and Sneferu 
Neither vas old enough to be put to 
when Hekanakht went away in th 





CHARM 


1¢ .7 MAGIC 
ON THI 
MI 


ARM Ol! \ 
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Fifth Year and therefore they do not appear 
ina list of rations which he left at that time, 
but on his second trip to the North, three 


years later, they are alwavs present in his 
mind. “Take great care of Andpu and 
Sneferu,” he writes, ““whether thou livest 


Mind this!”’ 
lo Andpu, who was the elder of the two and 
id\ 
and Sihathor with the summer crops that 
came so near being flooded, tl 
attention by the older brother was a little 
too much. 


with them or diest with them. 


who was alr old enough to help Mersu 


SO 


is parental 


During the winter he com- 
plained to the old man, and Mersu is or- 


MUSEUM OF ART 
to “give back to him any articie of 
Andpu’s that thou hast, 


compensate 


and whatever js 
him for it. 
to thee about 1t 


Do not 
Write again. | 
already written to thee twice about 

But the voungest, a spoiled brat, Sneferu 
is really his father’s favorite. He was still 
and when his father went away 
no special allowance was given him, but 
later Hekanakht and 
ites to Mersu, Sneferu has no 


a mere bo 


decides otherwise 


see 1] 





FIG. 30. & 
SI 


TITER 
ALED 
FOUND 


FOLDED 
AND AS Il 


AS 


do not fail 
| have been told that he 
ake great care of him 
and g him And salute him 
from Khentekh a thousand times, a million 
times. Take great care of him and thou 
must send him off to me directly after thou 
hast cultivated.” 
the crotchety 


feru’s idea of 


allowance 1n the house with thee 
to write about it 
is discontented. 7 


victuals. 


ve 


However, traveling with 
old man hardly meets Sne- 
a good time. He plainly re- 
fused to go and the next summer we find 
old man 
“And if Sneferu should want to look after 
the bulls, then put him to look after them, 


the rather plaintively writing, 


for he doesn’t want to be running up and 
down cultivating with thee he 
hither with 4 Indeed 


nor does 


want to come 


yhate 





yv it. 
Phe 
amily 
jaugh 
erv S 
\olret 
uldre 
ikht 


houg! 


himse! 
Ms fal 
rom 

them: 


house 
her dc 
| SUP] 
concu 

we 
times, 
and tl 
as LO ¢ 


Warn! 





rticle of 
tever Is 
Do not 
vain. | 
e about 


sneferu, 
was still 
nt away 
im, but 
se and 
has no 


ise 


not fail 
that he 
of him 
fe him 
million 
d thou 
*r thou 
eg with 
s Sne- 
nly re- 
ve find 
riting, 
k after 
them, 
ip and 
he 
indeed 


IES 
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whatever he wants thou must let him en- 


w it.” Poor Mersu! 
There was a certain Renkaes with a 
amily—perhaps a married and widowed 


jaughter living at home—and three other 
very small children, including a little girl 
\ofret, but there is no mother of all these 
hildren and the conclusion is that Heka- 
nakht wasa widower. Still one would have 
thought that with that overgrown house- 
nold of his he had troubles enough. Not 


at all, he must needs take a concubine to 
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Fle sQ). 


THE FIFTH 


himself, named Iutenhab. The feelings of 
his family can be pictured clearly enough 
irom the old ftellow’s irate messages to 
them: 

“And have the housemaid Senen turned 
ut of mv house at once, and be very care- 
ful every dav that Sihathor visits thee. 
Behold, if Senen spends a single day in the 
house, thou wilt be to blame if thou lettest 
What am 


ny 


her do harm to my concubine. 
| supporting thee for and what can 
concubine do to vou, you five boys? 
“Salute my mother Ipv a_ thousand 
times, a million times, and salute Hetepet 
and the whole household and Nofret. And 
as to doing any harm to my concubine, take 


iou art not associated with me 


Warning! 


EXPEDITION 


INVENTORIES 


AND EIGHTH YEARS 


1Q22 


IQ21 
as a partner. If thou wouldst keep quiet 
it would be a very good thing.’’ 
The East never changed 
jump four thousand 


and if 
we for the 
cause of this quarrel, | believe we shall 
find it in the diary of H. E. Ching Shan, 
written in Pekin under the date of January 


has 
Vears 


31, 1QO0. 

“My son’s wife 
evening she had a quarrel with my senior 
concubine, and the two women almost came 
Women are indeed difficult to 


is most undutiful; this 


to blows. 


BBs <cPh , oid of 


- 


i 


manage. I! am seventy-eight years of age 


and sore troubled by my tamily; their 
misconduct is hard for an old man t 
bear.’ ! 

But back again to ancient Egypt. No 
tirades of Hekanakht’s could ever calm thi 
troubled home waters, and the following 
summer the old man gives way and dos 
what he should have done in the beginning 
He writes 

“Thou shalt send me Iutenhab. As this 
man lives—I speak of our tenant Ip—he 
who shall interfere in any way with th 
concubine, he is against me and | am 


against him. Behold, this is my concubin« 


6 Bland and Ba 


Dowager 


press 
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nd it is well known that a man’s concubin« During the year all of the members « 

ought to be treated well. See, there is not the Museum’s Expedition who were 
inv one who would d r her the Ike Eevpt took some part in the dig at Luxor 
what | have don Even i none « ( fhe writer and Walter Hauser were jy 
would be patient should his w be de harge of the excavations, the latter in ad- 
nounced to him, let me be patier Bi dition making all of the plans. On this 
how can I ever live wit! one estab- job he had the help of Mr. Hall for a few 
shment uu wills respect oncubin of the early weeks of the winter Th 
or my s photography was done by Mr. Burton 
We may be sure that nothing ever came Between laboring with his cameras and 
of Hekanakht’s insinuation that since Mer his mirrors in the bowels of the earth among 
not a partner in his father’s affairs hi the tombs of King Seti and of Queen 
n be shown the door, or of his threats  Nofretari, and then chmbing the cliffs t 
that he will turn all of his sons out of the © perch his tripod precariously on the edg 
establishment. Hekanakhtrelishedtartoo of some overhanging crag to get bird’s-ey 
much the opportunity of reminding then views of the work, he led a varied and bus 
that thev were “eating his bread” and that — It [he paving and the doctoring of tl 


was his 


“evervthi 


hold de pe ndent « 


and hectoring old fellow whose letters wer 
prodigally strewn with ‘‘ Mind this B 
very careful and be very active na") 
shall hold thee responsible for it Do 


not fail to answer about evervthing | hay 


written thee about,’ he insists, ‘‘for s 
this 1s vear for a man to work tor his 
laster’’; or again this is not vear for 
i man to he nt o| gent towards his mastet 
or his father, or his brother 

Versu mav well have heaved a great sigh 


when Iutenhab was sent off and the old man 


wrote that he would be away another s1x 


months. but the writer. for one, hates to sa\ 
to old Hekanakht and his lad 


so00d-bv¢ 


with all of their fau 


I+ 
ILS 


49 


Inting, the packing of anti- 
all of the odd jobs that 
fertile 1 fell to 


Nixon whenever he « 


camp Is so n, the 


share of Mr to us 


ame 


from Lisht Iwice during the winter, an 
each time when we were at our busiest 
Mr. Mace, too, came up from Lisht and 
ive us a hand | have already mentione 
but only in passing—the help given us by 


lo every Egyptologist he 
rare beings 


on hieratic, especially of th 


known as one of those 


in authority 


period in which we were interested. His 
help went far beyond the Hekanakht 
Papers and ervwhere in the foregoing 


es where reference 1s made to graffiti or 


J 


acknowledgments are du 


H. E. WINLOCK 
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THE GRAPHIC 


WORK OF THE 


EXPEDITION 


Lt RING the s nN 1921-22 my own 
time was largely n up with literar 
work, and w bettering of my) 
cquaintance with the three hundred num- 


bered tombs of the necropolis; for it has be- 


ome more end more evident that onl 
mparat me cal ble ¢ right 
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to interpret a particular scene, to restore 


its broken lines in imagination or on paper, 
sive the art of a tomb tts true place 
Never- 


main harvest consisted 


and to 
inthe history of Egyptian painting 
theless, though the 
of the 
goodl|\ 


notes or drawings, the small tomb, No. 54 


colored work of my assistants, a 


number of records were secured in 
was completely copied, and the work in the 
f Neferhotpé was brought nearer 
completion. As usual, too, some portion 
of my time was devoted to making notes or 


tomb <¢ 


drawings in tombs which were in danger 


of serious detacement. I| have always fel 
that the generous outlook of the Metro- 
politan Museum justified me in including 
In Our program not only such pictures as 
were specially typical, attractive, or meri- 
torious, but also such as were threatening 
ruin. Every now and then such a case falls 


under, or is brought to, 


my notice, and 
when the calls upon its time in any way 
allow, the copving staff is readv to meet it. 
that the 


art treasures of Egypt, and 


It may satel by said 


sibility for the 


respon- 


for the still lamentably defective record of 
data on which an inquiry into the 
man’s spirit) must 
one at the present time 


those 
birth 


depend, ts a heavy 


and growth ot 


It is a world interest, and it would be small 


consolation for any eternal loss to tt 
Great Britain as the de facto trustee, and 


France as the administrative agent, could 
be loaded with reproaches, many of which 
would be well deserved but at the present 
ged. he advance 
our knowledge of Egypt in the 
last centur\ amaz- 
ingly rapid, as the centenary of Champol- 


moment can least be ur 
made in 


early decades of was 


lion reminds us: but it included reconnats- 
sances which we have had to recall, or 
local advances which, being too stubbornly 


the 
Since then progress has been 


maintained, are hindering general 
campaign 
most conspicuous on the philological side; 
elsewhere the had often been 
toward brillant sallies which might well 
be postponed, rath n to the laborious 


the per 


tendenc\ 


rth 
accumulation of munitions and 
fection of ordnance 


be given to the conservation of the raw 


First 
now 
material of this human science, since it has 
data of natural 
destroved and 
few 


not the permanence of the 
easily be 


the dodo by a 


but ma\ 
extinct as 
vears of advance in civilization, 
his solicitude is obligatory on all peoples, 


serences 
become as 
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SO ¢ alled. 


in proportion to their resources, their true 
philanthropy, and their far-seeing idealism. 
Moreover, this 1s the Egypt Is 
threatened with the loss of even the moder- 


ime; [or 
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ately efficient guardianship of her age-long 
records. 

This branch of our Expedition is not, of 
course, bent on forming theories on the 
origin of art or on the spiritual history of 
mankind, but, first and foremost, on acquir- 
ing copies of the achievements the 
ancient artist. This ambition for exact 
reproduction may seem to many to be of 
no high order; but it mav be urged that this 
is a great error which is only now being 
suspected, and that the work of the copyist 
may be, ought t 


ot 


however mechanical tt 
be increasingly valued and encouraged, and 
to an indefinite extent. [ts power of mul- 
tiplying and bringing to the doors of the 
peoples the humanizing and refining in- 
fluences of art should give it a high place 
among the means of instruction and culture. 
No doubt an art characterized essentialls 
by subtilties which are bevond all imitation 
cannot make much use of it; but Egyptian 
The work ot 


painting is not of this sort. 
the Expedition in this respect is only in its 
infancy, and is capable of large improve- 
ment with 
the decrease of the still imperative need 


Increased resources and when 
to rescue the jetsam of the ages enable 
us to proceed more leisurely and by more 
delicately adjusted processes. All things 
considered, a good deal has been done, and 
the Metropolitan Museum ts probably now 
better fitted to illustrate the history 
Egvptian draughtsmanship and painting 
than any other similar institution in the 
world, unless it be the British Museum, 
which acquired superlative originals at 

date when the rapacity of dealers could b 


oi 


In a Measure condoned 
A typical occasion of 
accounts for one of the drawings reproduced 
here, though it might otherwise be justified 
by the importance of the purely decora- 
tive products of Egyptian art—one of its 
most influential legacies to the after-world. 
Having some copving to do in a certain 
tomb, we found its walls unapproachable; 
for the floor was strewn with fragments ina 
lamentable state of ruin, due to the pene- 
tration of rain-water and to visitors stum- 
bling over them in the dark. As they were 
of considerable interest, | was forced, be- 


fore beginning the work we came to do, to 


Our Worh 
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sort over, bring together, and copy a 
large number of them. Incidentally | 


found, after industrious inquiry among the 
older guards, that they did not come from 
this tomb at all, or one of its period, but 
had been laid there temporarily 
inspector and forgottenon his removal from 


by 


an 


the district. Fig. 1 shows a ceiling pattern 
thus acquired, demonstrating the survival 
of Middle Kingdom motifs into the early 
XVIII dynasty.' Another 


ceiling design 


lomb 8, shows 


from the vault of 


(fig. 2 





how the floral friezes common in Ramessidt 


times were coming in alt towards the 
end of the XVIII dynast 

Salvage operations on larger scal 
which to a still greater degree combine a 
service to the necropolis with the interests 
of the Museum, were begun in the tomb 
of Queen Nofretari. It forms one of the 
finest examples of Ramesside art, but 1s 


falling into decay, owing to natural causes 


| have sinc nd that this -like design 
from Tomb 162) occurs again in the contempor 
irv tomb, No. 251, and also in an archaizing 
tomb, No. 160. Both patterns have had their 
injuries made good by 
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which are in large measure beyond repair. might still have some exercise. The fig- 
Copying of a faithful sort is therefore ure of the queen exemplifies, though not 
long overdue, and must be further pros- so well as some others on the walls, 
ecuted if satisfactory illustrations of this technical advance in which this artist had 
important phase of later Egyptian art are few rivals, and no peers. I refer to the 


and the 
ex- 
The 


most Ramesside 


The work is not easy 
attractive 


to survive 
a distant one, but two 
cerpts have been secured this season. 


Site 


subjects in this tomb, Ink 
are taken from the vignettes ot 
the 
scale and with minute detail 


decoration, 
Dead, executed on a large 


+} ) { 
LTV Book 0 


Fig. 4 shows 





Fl 
the goddess Nephthys as a falcon watching 
over the bier, the sacred heron (phoenix) 
of Heliopolis, and one of the twin lions 


supporting the eastern horizon where the 


sun leaves the cradling mountains of earth 
for the journey to the plains of high heaven. 
It forms a good example of the wav in which 
the Egyptian used biblical 
history for ornamental, as well as religious, 
ends. The falcon, it must be 
is wooden; but in the other two animals 
the wealth of decorative detail 
impair the strong outlines. 

Fig. 3 shows the owner of the tomb in her 
pavilion, engaged in that game which was 
regarded as the favorite pastime of the 
happy dead, a recreation in which the 
administrative gifts now lost to the world 


artist his 


confessed, 


does not 


wn 


tN 


introduction of shading, a practice which 
had it been pursued further, might hay 
of Egyptian 
here in a form in 
scarcely fail to truc 
to the de pening ol 
shadow, and not merely 
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color 


ay 
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ill 
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natural variations. Though the phe- 
nomenon is not consistently reproduced by 
the artist, it is plain that has been 
observed by him. He limits it to the 
figure of the queen, being sure, apparently, 
that his patrons would not sanction it in the 
case of the full deities, and he confines it to 


Its 


il 


one side of the arms and the fingers, to the 
creases of the neck, the curves of the cheek, 
the chin, and the wing of the nose.” It 1s 
not certain that the artist modified it for 
the special lighting of each subject; he 
mav have only used in each picture shadows 
merely chanced to b 


> 


once noted, and e 
lot vet aware of the extended use of 
ng in this tomb when | wrote on the subject 
in ] | es VII, p. 225, but had only observed 
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approximately right in most cases. He 
was not the first to record the deepening 
if colors in shade and elsewhere, but as he 
had the advantage here of being engaged 1n 


coloring bas-reliefs, it may have been in this 
tomb that a painter was first sufficiently 
impressed by the value of colored shadow 
to represent it somewhat treel\ By limit- 











ing it to the queen, however, he shows how 
far short he was of feeling that the play 
of light, and the consequent betraval of 
form would, if shown consistently in color, 
so add new scope and beauty to painting 
as to make it an obligation. He and other 
artists seem rather to have regarded such 
novelties as amusing adventures. 

Fig. 5 has been painted and reproduced 
here to illustrate the other, and unfortu- 


nately the more persistent, side of Egvptian 


art; its complete degradation, namely, in 
the mass of Ramesside and later work. 


his picture (from a usurped tomb, No. 54) 
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was painted only two generations later 
than, and side by side with, examples of 
the fine work of the XVIII dynasty 
The same subject appears in Tomb 18; 
and the astonishingly rapid decadence js 
enhanced by the fact that it occurs in the 
tomb of a man who pays tribute in suct 
stvle to an artist grandfather, its origina 
occupant, and includes figures of the re. 
vered and deified rovalties, \menhotep | 
and his mother Nofretari. 

In contrast with this, an example o 
late XVIII dynasty painting is appended 
© from Tomb 69) showing the pleasing 


but unpromising stvle made familiar to us 
by the tomb of Nakht lhe slovenly feet 
and the over-sized head are defects int 
which liberty had led the painters o 
lhebes, and which were not to stop at suc 
minor blemishes. In this and a sister fig. 
ure the artist has planted several small vel: 
low stains on the lower part of the whit 
gown, thereby 
seems to me, that the smeary color on th 
upper part meant to represent 
coloration by the pomade with which th 
Were anointed. 


proving definitely, as 


1S its dis- 
hair and arms 

\nother picture (fig 
for illustration simply because it is typical 
Seing fifty inches long, it is  practicall 
the limit within which scale-reduction cat 


has been selected 


be avoided, and most of our work conforms 
to this rule, though it is often highly in- 
convenient. The picture represents on 
Userhét hunting from his two-horse chariot 
n the desert. His tomb (No. 56, dating 
to the middle of the XVIII dynasty) has 
in general little merit. The hunted 
animals, though not badly grouped, are not 
well drawn and are so summarily colored 
that it is now difficult to seize the outlines 
especially in the case of the stricken hyena 


1 


turning its head in an effort to draw. the 
with teeth. The action, how- 
ever, 1s spirited, and the horses are drawn in 


arrow its 


the improved stvle which came with bet- 


ter acquaintance with this exotic animal 


One can scarcely conceive conditions in 
the Egyptian desert which gave hope of 


overtaking swift game in a chariot, but if 


Scheil, Tombeau des Graveurs, Pl. III, and 
shortly in Vol. IV of the Tytus Memorial Series 
Pl. VIII 
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the hunter drove to the ground and then 
chase on foot, this picture 


regarded as an¢ xcellent 


followed the 


would probal 1\ be 
condensation of the narrative 
of the bushes has faded out, leaving littl 


The green 


red branches 


same tomb was eventually 


as a dwelling by a Christian anchorite who, 


subject to temptations he 


being still 
flesh or liking to fancy himself so, proceeded 


to smear out all the female figures on the 


ruined ther 


walls, and has thereby quit 
\ mor 


his residence 1s 


amusing memorial of 


appearance 
llow in the 
footsteps of his a drawing what 
recognized as 


horses (fig identify 


them by the attitude, < their 
to the 


clos 

proximity 

he has drawn them 

Scene The effort to I 

trappings and the ears Is a ver\ triumph of 

Had th | 
to fis in tion, ont 


failure model of the horse not 


would 


ARI 


have thought that the monk was endeavor- 
ing to cast out the devils that haunted him 
by Beélzebub, chief of the devils. These 
abortions probably represent, not very un- 
fairly, the level of purely native painting in 
early Christian days 

It was not only Christians, however, who 
failed to appreciate form when rendered 
before them \ horse from 
the first, drawn presumably by a third-rate 
artist, not harks back to the worst 
rendering of the animal known, but out- 
reaches It It is fair that the best 
and worst efforts of the Egyptians should be 


a vard away 


only 


fig. 


laid before the world together, since they 
themselves brought them so closely in con- 
tact, and it happens that this vear we have 
found time to record a few of their failures 

also. 
| have to thank my wife and Charles K, 
Wilkinson for the pains they have taken to 
reach accuracy; it Is so easy to produce 
rather-more-or-less copies. 
N. DI 


Garis DAVIES. 
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